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The Literary Week. 

Tue inhabitants of this Empire are thinking and talking 
of one subject only, and we can make no attempt to reflect 
the feelings evoked by the — illness and the post- 
ponement of the Coronation. e may mention, however, 


that the moving intelligence has caused us to change the 
contents of this number in several particulars. 


A Lire of Mr. Herbert Spencer will be published in 
America this autumn. It is from the pen of Dr. Charles 
H. Rieber, of Stanford University, and will be called 
Herbert Spencer, the Man, the Scientist, and the Philosopher. 


A nummer of letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne, in addition 
to those of which mention has been made in certain 
American periodicals, have lately been discovered. They 
deal with the author of The Scarlet Letter’s visit to this 
country, and give his impressions of certain prominent 
personalities of his day. 


Mr. AvcustinE Birrett, in his study of William Hazlitt 
in Messrs. Macmillan’s series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” 
does not attempt to palliate the many things which made 
Hazlitt disagreeable and reprehensible: he is no eulogist 
of the Liber Amoris; but the story of Hazlitt’s life is 
handled in such a way as to bring out to the full the 








quality of his talent and personal charm. In the same 
series Mr. Herbert Paul’s monograph on Matthew Arnold 
will appear in July, Sir Alfred Lyall’s Tennyson in 
August, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Ruskin in September, 
and Mr. Gilbert Chesterton’s Browning in October. 





Mr. G. 8. Srreer is about to publish A Book of Hssays 
containing twenty-three papers grouped under the headings 
** London,” ‘Books and Men,” and “ Various.” In a 
note Mr. Street says: ‘I am aivare that some critics object 
to one’s making a volume of such things. But it is surely 
severe on a poor writer that he should be denied a judg- 
ment, such as it may be, on his work as a whole. In any 
case I have good precedents.” 


Tue death roll last week included three names of note 
in the literary world, and these names represented three 
very different orders of ideas. Lord Acton was a great 
scholar, whose very weight of learning and scholarly love 
of accuracy hampered his production. His list of attain- 
ments and honours was a long one, and they have been 
sufficiently set forth in the obituary notices of the news- 

apers. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘Ask Acton; he’s sure to 
now,” has often been quoted as a proof of Lord Acton’s 
immense erudition. He was a prodigious worker. His 


~library, said to be the finest private library in England, 


contains 60,000 volumes. The Times, indeed, thinks that 
the collection of these books was the chief work in Lord 
Acton’s life. One of his methods of study is worth 
noting. We are told that he read a number of volumes, 
and marked the passages which struck him by the 
insertion of long slips of paper. When a number of these 
books had pote whe he copied out the passages on 
slips of ruled paper, about five inches deep by eight 
wide. These were sorted and arranged in boxes so that 
they might be referred to at a moment’s notice. Lord 
Acton’s feeling for poetry is said to have been limited. 
He was a magnificent talker. He leaves incomplete, 
indeed only begun, his great work of editing the Cam- 
bridge Modern History. 


A very different man was Mr. Samuel Butler who died 
on the same day as Lord Acton. He was all diversity 
and nimbleness. Best known by his brilliant satires, 
Erewhon and EHrewhon Revisited, Butler wrote on a 
score of subjects. As we pointed out in our review of 
the latter work last November, this brilliant man of letters 
left few subjects unassailed. He wrote on the theory of 
evolution, and on the place of miracle in religion. He 

roduced a cantata wl a solid biography of his father, 
the famous headmaster of Shrewsbury School. He studied 
art and worship in the sanctuaries of the Piedmont and 
the Ticino. He translated the Iliad and the Odyssey, and 
put forward a delightfully paradoxical speculation as to 
the authorship of the latter epic. Like most people of an 
ingenious turn. of mind, he contributed his share to the 
obscuring of the problems offered by Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. And throughout he succeeded in maintaining 
a freshness and originality of treatment and outlook 
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which enabled him to compel interest and respect even 
where he’ most provoked dissent. It is curious that Mr. 
Butler valued his writings against Darwin highly, whereas 
they will _ sooner than any other writings from 
his pen. He boasted that his grandfather the Bishop 
had attacked Darwin’s grandfather, that his father had 
been in controversy with Darwin’s father, and he seemed 
to think that the mission to fight Darwin himself had 
descended to him. 


THE third death we have to record is that of Dr. 
Macaulay, editor until 1895 of the Leisure Hour, and the 
founder of the Boys’ Own Paper. Dr. Macaulay had 


reached a very advanced age. 


As we have stated, the mystery of the authorship of 
An Englishwoman’s Love Letters is to be exploded in the 
autumn by the author, who will publish another book with 
his signature. The gap thus to he formed in the mystery 
market will be filled, we understand, by the publication 
in volume form of the Confessions of a Wife, now running 
in the Century Magazine. - Already the question of the 
authorship is attracting considerable attention. The book 
will be issued without revelation of the true name of the 
author, who even to the publishers remains as much of a 
mystery as ever. In the circumstances, the following order 
issued to the clerks of The Century Company is not 
without interest: ‘‘ All packages whatsoever for ‘ Mary 
Adams’ are to addressed on the outside to her lawyer, 
and on the inner envelope to ‘Mary Adams.’ ” 


_ Mr. Cuartes Masor’s Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall 
is not alone. There now appears from the pen of another 
American writer a book entitled, Mistress Dorothy of 
Haddon Hall, Being the True Love Story of Dorothy Vernon 
of Haddon Hall. Mr. Major’s publishers are ‘ busy 


getting out injunctions.” 


Our expression of regret that the King’s Reader of 
Plays has disallowed the performance in London of 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s new shy ‘“*Monna Vanna’”’ was an 
unconscious anticipation of the letter of protest, signed by 
literary men and women, which appeared in last Friday’s 
— After referring to the prohibition the signatories 
said :— 

_ The play has been published by the Librairie Charpe.- 
tier, and is now on sale in London. The name of Maurice 
Maeterlinck and the singular nobility of his attitude 
towards moral questions and questions of conduct are too 
well known to need more than mention. We, the under- 
signed, are of opinion that some protest should be made 
against a decision of the censorship by which the repre- 
sentation, in French, of a play by a distinguished French 
writer, of the highest moral reputation, has been forbidden 
in England. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Prart Mary Teresa CraIGiIe (John 
Oliver Hobbes). 
RicHARD GARNETT. 
THomas Harpy. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Mary Sr. Lepcer Harrison (Lucas 
Malet). 
Maurice HEwLert. 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
ArTuUR Symons. 
LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA, 
_ W. B. Years. 
This protest, which is expanded in our issue this week by 
Mr. Arthur Symons, would have been much more forcible 
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had the writers of it explicitly stated their own conviction 
that ‘‘Monna Vanna”’ is a sled which might properly be 
presented in London; for it is obvious that ‘‘ the play’s 
the thing” on which Mr. Redford has to form his judg- 
ment. ‘Ihe reputation of the writer, established by other 
works, is irrelevant. 


Ir may be difficult at first to perceive any connection 
between the policeman outside Notting Hill Gate Station 
and Maurice Maeterlinck. But there is a connection, 
which no doubt had its piquancy for the policeman. ‘That 
constable, on the conchading nights of last week, was 
employed in describing the geographical position of the 
Victoria Hall of the ccality to a procession of persons 
adorned in crushed-strawberry amorphous cravats, limp 
collars, Liberty blouses which hid no corsets, and skirts 
with a “ fall” more striking than regular. His eye denoted 
a wild surmise. His eye said: ‘‘ Here’s another of them! ”’ 
And he was obviously puzzled to answer the eternal 
question, as old as civilisation itself: Why are ‘ move- 
ments ”’ inseparable from weird and sinister peculiarities 
of dress? It matters not whether a movement is sane, 
like the movement to hear “‘Monna Vanna” despite the 
terrible fiat of Mr. Redford, or insane, like sundry that 
might be mentioned,—the accompanying costumes are 
invariably arty-and-crafty, shapeless, clinging-bulgy, and 
tertiary in tint. Can this mystery be explained? We 
think not. It hangs like an impenetrable eel over the 
transactions of the Stage Society, the Fabian Society, and 
all the other societies whose members conspire to raise the 
dividend of the Aérated Bread Company to forty per cent. 
But we should like an article from the constable on the. 
outward aspect of Maeterlinckianism. 


Our readers have probably seen reports of the condem- 
nation of Balzac as an immoral writer by a jury empanelled 
in that very moral city, Chicago. From the New York 
Times we gather the details of the trouble. ' It seems that 
a certain Chicago matron, Mrs. Mary A. Jerome, was 
recently persuaded by a peripatetic purveyor of master- 

ieces to subscribe for a many-volumed and expensively 
bound edition of what he spelled La Comedy Humaine, 
the P.P. having told her, she now declares, that the books 
were especially suited for the edification of her growing 
family. After they had arrived, Mrs. Jerome, cautious 
matron that she is, proceeded to read them herself before 
trusting them to her husband and children. The first 
volume excited her suspicions, the second her alarm, the 
third her horror, and the fourth compelled the writing of 
a frantic letter to the agent, the substance of which epistle 
was—‘‘ Take them away! take them away!” This appeal 
was not heeded. Instead bill followed bill in quick suc- 
cession, and when the angry lady announced her firm 
determination never to pay for what she didn’t want and 
would not have, suit was brought to compel a settlement. 
The case was duly tried in the superior court before 
Judge Jonas Hutchinson and a jury, and the latter after 
listening with what may have been loathing, but looked 
much like interest, to the reading of certain passages frdm 
the volumes that had been perused by Mrs. Jerome, 
decided that her repudiation of her contract was perfectly 
justified and that the publishers would have to take back 
their dreadful books. Thus does Chicago rise above a 
naughty world, and set a standard for herself. 


Tue Catalan poet, Verdaguer, whose obsequies we referred 
to last week, is not a familiar name in modern literature, 
though in the provincial sense an important one. He 
was the son, writes a correspondent, of a Catalan stone- 
cutter, of the village of Folgueroles, near Vich, a 
wild, beautiful country, the fitting home of a poet 
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whose head was almost as superbly, de‘iantly handsome 
as Byron’s, just as sensual, but with a darker, more tor- 
mented expression. At an early age he became a priest, 
having spent his student years between out-door labour 
and indiscriminate reading in the very episcopal library 
that had formed the great Balmés. His poetical career 
opened modestly with ‘* The Mountain’s Echo,” published 
at Vich. With some unconscious pretension and much 
charm he writes of that early flight after the noonday 
fatigue of the field, ‘“‘ under a tree, striving to spread 
the wings of inspiration and vault into a world of illu- 
sions perceived far, far ahead, and in struggling with 
heavy eyelids, leaden-weighted in the midday rest.”” At 
evening he and his comrades would return to the farm 
with their implements slung over. their shoulders, singing 
old songs, and a sound, a word would echo back, and 
suggest a verse. ‘‘ How often,” he passionately exclaims, 
“‘at dawn I have had to leave unexpressed a captivating 
ms stick my pen in the inkstand, and hurry off to the 
elds.”’ 





Ix 1865, at the Floral Games of Barcelona, Verdaguer’s 
triumph was greeted with wild enthusiasm. In the 
historic hall of the Council of Hundred, this country lad 
of twenty in the Catalonian burretina (a woollen red or 
violet cap) won the prize by his Minyons d’en Vecina, and 
twelve years later his famous Atlantida was to win him 
the title of Catalan Mistral, and bring him a salutation 
from the Provencal master as “‘ noble master.”’ ‘‘ Since 
Milton in his Paradise Lost and Lamartine in the Chute 
d’un Ange, nobody has ever treated the primitive traditions 
of ‘the woods with such grandeur and power,” Mistral 
pompously and evtravagantly writes—so may write one 

rovencal master to a semi-provencal master across the 
Pyrenees, or why belong to the south? But the Catalans 
think that there is no exaggeration in this, and that 
beside Verdaguer Mistral is a very small person. Cer- 
tainly, this poem is regarded as the masterpiece of Cata- 
lonian literature, and nothing in modern Castilian litera- 
ture is comparable with it. While still engaged upon 
his colossal work, the poet and priest was. prostrated with 
what was feared to be an incurable anemia of the brain. 
He was, happily for his inspiration, ordered prolonged 
sea-voyages, and at the end of two years came back to 
Barcelona restored, with the manuscript of the Atlantida 
in his portmanteau. The rough dialect in which this 
Catalonian masterpiece is written will warn off most 
students of Spanish literature. They will find more 
succulence in his quaint little idylls and mystical songs. 
These make a neat pocket book, published at Barcelona. 


Mr. Le Gattiexne has been writing in the New York 
Journal Supplement on ‘“‘ What should an unread man 
read?”’ Mr. Le Gallienne’s suggestions are neither very 
new nor very interesting. He says, in effect, let the 
unread man go his own way, and if he does not care for 
Homer let him frankly say so. That is precisely what the 
“unread man” has been saying all along. Mr. Le 
Gallienne thinks that his conjectural man ‘should form the 
reading habit by a course of novels, and that if he wants 

ilosophy he should read it in a boiled-down form. 

hen Mr. Le Gallienne proceeds to history, and gives it 
first place as an object of study. With that no one is 
likely to disagree, but that “‘ the best historians are the 
vividest ’’ is a statement which can hardly be allowed 
without some qualification. It would be truer to say that 
the vividest historians are best—for the unread man. 


Tuere reaches us from Birmingham a publication called 
The Traul, which describes itself as ‘‘an Occasional 
Miscellany from a Monthly Budget.” The Trawl appears 
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to be one of those ventures which cannot justify them- 
selves ; it aims at smartness and preciosity. Of the verse 
it prints, some is quite correct, some is bad, and a good 
deal suffers from the writers’ acquaintance with Browning. 
Here is a passage from a ‘*‘ Scene from a Verse Comedy,” a 
poem ‘* wholly composed of lines like these.’ This is 
what Claribel says to the Duke :— 
Why, thou 

Dost study alchemy in little flasks, 

But I do learn it in the world. The world! 

A cauldron ! full of messes, fearful things 

Horribly writhing, and to the top there comes 

A delicate -tinted scum, jewell’d with bubbles, 

Like skies all rainbow, bursting soon 

To rings and fumes of odorous vapours, smelis 

That fill God’s brain with divinest pleasurings. 


And there is a good deal more of the same kind of thing. 
At present we cannot congratulate The Traul upon much 
more than its title. 


Tue Sphere has hit upon the ingenious idea of giving a 
pictorial view of Englich Literature since the King entered 
upon his public career. Upon the page we see repro- 
ductions of the backs of the volumes themselves, which 
make a most suggestive display. Here are the titles of 
the books represented :— 


1862. Unto This Last, 1875. Meredith’s Beauchamp’s 


1863. George Eliot’s Romola. 

1865. Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland. 

1866. Swinburne’s Poems and 
Ballads. 

1867. Bagehot’s English Con- 
stitution. 

1868. Browning’s Ring and 
Book. 

1869. Blackmore's Lorna 

_ Doone. 





1870. D. G. Rossetti’s Poeti- 
cal Works, 

1871. The Descent of Man. 

1872. Under the Greenwood 


Career. 
1876. Froude’s Cesar. 
1877. Mallock’s New Republic. 
1879. Arnold’s Light of Asia. 
1880. Endymion. 
1881. Virginibus Puerisque. 
1882. All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men. 
1883. Treasure Island. 
1884. Tennyson's Becket. 
1885. Pater’s Marius the Epi- 
curean. 
1886. Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll. 
1887. Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin. 


Tree. 1888. Arnold’s Essays, second 
1873. Mill’s Autobiography. series. 
1874. Green’s Short History of | 1839. Bryce’s American Come 
the English People. monwealth. 


Mr. Anprew Lane writes the introduction to Hugo's 
Nétre Dame of Paris in Mr. Heinemann’s “ Century of 
French Romance”’ series. His concluding paragraph is 
an interesting and compact piece of criticism :— 


To the English reader the sources of Hugo's faults 
appear to be two: the love of the excessive, as if Martin 
had written romances in the manner of his pictures ; and 
the entire lack of the humour which restrains exaggera- 
tion. It is much to be doubted whether cosmic strifes 
and emotions find their true vehicle in romances ; whether 
novels with forces and principles of human nature for 
protagonists are entirely possible. These things are the 
themes of historical science, or of history as understood 
by Carlyle and Michelet. Prose fiction has its limits ; but 
limit was unknown to Hugo. He piled Pelion on Ossa 
to scale heaven : in his lyric poetry he is a man; he is a 
Titan, we must end by saying, as we began, in his 
romances. The characters of his creation who live are 
his mothers and children, and, now and again, his lovers, 
and his minor characters. Monsters, even monsters of 
virtue, cannot become much more real than, though they 
are quite as impressive as, Quasimodo and the picuvre. 
The chiefs of creative fiction live in their children, the 
children of Shakespeare, Moliére, Fielding, Jane Austen. 
Hugo’s life is as the life of winds and waves: like 
Euripides, he is “ the meteoric poet.” 
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Tue Chiswick Press has issued an “ authorised guide 
to St. Paul’s, by Canon Gilbertson, which will no doubt 
be found particularly useful during these crowded holiday 
times. ‘The little book contains a list of services, a concise 
and readable history of the Cathedral, and four plans. 
There are also chapters on the decoration of the building 
and practical suggestions as to the best way of seeing it. 


James Hurcutson Stirntinc, LL.D., author of The Secret 
of Hegel, the first edition of which appeared as long ago as 
1865, completed his eighty-second year last week. Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling, who practised asa physician from 1842 
till 1851, has resided for many years at Trinity, in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Atone period of his life 
he and the author of Mark Rutherford were a good deal 
together, and the litter had the assistance, in his trans- 
lation of The Ethie of Spinoza, of Miss Amelia Stirling, 
daughter of the octogenarian Hegelian. Dr. Stirling's 
last work appeared in 1900, What is Thought? or the 
Problem of Philosophy ; by Way of a General Conclusion 
so lar is its poaderous title. The philosopher now spends 
much of his time in novel-reading. 


Jonx Constante is the subject of a sumptuous volume 
now in course of production by Constable of Edinburgh 
for the publishing house of Messrs. Archibald Constable 
and Co. Mr. C.J. Holmes is responsible for the notes to the 
numerous photogravure plates with which the book will 
be adorned and for a critical estimate of the painter. 





Bibliographical. 


Tue announcement that Mr. Walter Jerrold will by-and- 
bye deliver lectures on the subject of his grandfather, 
Douglas Jerrold, suggests the query whether the author of 
Mrs. Caudle is much of a literary power at the present 
time. Mr. W. Jerrold brought out last year a new edition 
of Mrs. Caudle, with an ixteresting introduction and useful 
bibliography ; there were also cheap editions of the same 
work in 1382, 1886, and 1888. Beyond that nothing of 
Jerrold’s has been reprinted within the last twenty years 
but his Story of a Feather (1882) and his Cakes and Ale 
(1888). It is possible that stray performances of ‘‘ Black- 
Eyed Susan ”’ take place in the provinces ; but, otherwise, 
Jerrold has been banished from the stage for many years 
past, although much of his play-writing was effective and 
successful in a literary as well as a theatrical sense. If 
Mr. W. Jerrold would make a selection from his grand- 
father’s plays and produce them at a moderate price, I 
fancy they would find purchasers. I remember seeing 
Jerrold’s piece called “ The Housekeeper ’’ revived by the 
Dramatic Students (as they called themselves) at an after- 
noon performance some few years ago. 
Mr. Streatfield’s The Opera is so careful and competent 
a piece of work that one is not surprised to find it dear 
in a second edition. It is, however, curious that the 
subject should have employed, simultaneously in effect, 
the pen of three separately-working writers. Thus, last 
year, we received from America a volume called A Critical 
History of Opera, by A. Elson, and also a book on Opera 
Past and Present, by W. F. Apthorp, the former of these 
being very much on the lines of Mr. Streatfield’s publica- 
tion. There have been several ‘‘ guides”’ to the stories of 
popular operas, some of them not without utility ; but the 
most pleasant and readable production of late years on the 
reneral subject, was The Lyrical Drama of Mr. Sutherland 
idwards, issued in two volumes rather more than twenty 
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years ago. Mr. Edwards’s work, however, did not pretend 
to be systematic or comprehensive; but while agreeably 
written, it managed to convey a good deal of. acceptable 
information. 

Some of my readers may like to possess a list of the 
successive publications of that distinctly able writer, Mr. 
Samuel Butler. In addition to Erehwon, of which Mr. 
Grant Richards issued a new edition last year, we have to 
credit Mr. Butler with Luck or Cunning as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification (1886), Alps and Sanctuaries 
of Piedmont and the Canton Ticino (1887), Ex Voto: Sacro 
Monte, or New Jerusalem at Varallo (1888), he Iliad and 
the Odyssey in English (1898, 1900), Shakespzare’s Sonnets 
Re-considered and in Parts Re-arranged (1899), and, 
finally, Erehwon Re-visited Twenty Years Later (1901). 

Deservedly great as was, and is, the reputation of Lord 
Acton, he has left no substantial work behind him, and 
his literary executors, if he has any, will do well to bring 
together into one or more volumes his scattered contribu- 
tions to reviews. His separately published works are 
comprised in The War of 1870 (1871), The History of 
Freedom in Antiquity and in Christianity (1877), and A 
Lecture on the Study of History (1895). He also wrote an 
introduction to Burd’s edition of Machiavelli’s Il Principe. 

Mr. James Douglas’s Ode for the Coronation of King 
Edward VIT. is, I fancy, his first separate publication. 
He is well-known as an active journalist, but so far, I 
believe, he has been guiltless of any book-production, and 
the Ode, of course, has the dimensions of a pamphlet only. 
There was a time when his articles in an evening journal, 
signed ‘J. D.,” were supposed to be from the pen of 
Mr. John Davidson—so misleading are initials, unless 
they have the individuality achieved by such combinations 
as “‘ A.K.H.B.,” or “A.T.Q.C.” “J.D.” goes practically 
for nothing, and we may be sure, too, that there is more 
than one James Douglas, though none, it may be, quité so 
clever as the author of this Coronation Ode. 

What, by the way, is one to do with publications like 
this Ode, which comes to one in a paper cover? One lets 
them accumulate, and then, if they seem deserving, have 
them bound. But they are not always of the same size 
and shape, and the resultant volume is not always sightly. 
I am inclined to think that the pamphlet, whether in 

rose or in verse, should not be regarded as a book at all, 
but should go straightway into the waste-paper basket 
If a thing is not worth binding and lettering, is it worth 


‘publishing at all? I have always found it difficult to 


reconcile myself to French publications with the paper 
cover. The edges of the paper turn up or get torn, and 
the so-called book is soon hideous to the view. The 
paper-covered thing, in truth, is fit only for the 
cupboard—unless it is good enough to bind, and of how 
a pamphlets, in the course of a year, can that be 
said ? 

Mr. F. W. Bourdillon gives publicity to what he believes 
to be the first published ‘‘ poem” of John Ruskin. No 
mention of the “ poem,’’ so far as I can see, is made by 
Mr. Collingwood in his collection of his Master’s verses. 
Mr. Collingwood is generally considered to be the final 
authority in these matters, though Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Wedderburn might have something to say. Moreover, 
as the piece in question appears to have been produced 
in the writer's fifteenth year, we need not worry ourselves 
very much about it. At no point does Ruskin’s verse 


rise into the region of poetry. 
Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Mr. Watson’s Coronation Ode. 


Ode on the Coronation of King Edward VII. 

Watson. (Lane. 2s, 6d. net.) 

Mr. Wiuuiam Watson, among our younger jwets, is 
eminently a writer who has been interested in the passing 
political life of the nation, and has spoken out upon public 
occasions and questions of the day. Except Mr. Kipling, 
no one has shown himself so concerned with what 1s 
matter of concern to the reader of newspapers, the man in 
the street. Moreover (a thing rare with poets) he is 
frequently felicitous in handling such themes: a natural 
result of the fact that his poems on such subjects are 
obviously spontaneous, not written by solicitation or to 
“keep himself before the public.’’ Current interests are 
currently interesting to him; and he writes a poem as the 
everyday Englishman would write a letter:to the papers. 
Nevertheless, with brief exception, he has been poetically 
silent of late years. It is the more pleasurable to find him 
early in the field on the subject of the Coronation ; and 
with remarkable success. 

Remarkable ; because the very words ‘‘ Coronation Ode ” 
sound dismally in the ears of all who love poetry. They 
suggest the perfunctory dutifulness of Laureates, the 
frosty enthusiasm of loyal versifiers who seize a conven- 
tional occasion for self-advertisement and the pocketing of 
a modest fee; exercises in which Pegasus evidently prances 
under a free use of the spur. The whole class of state-poems, 
from cruel experience, is suspect. There are two ways in 
which such a poem might reach that honour of literature 
which it has scarce ever been known to reach. One is 
the way of impassioned feeling, which should compel 
authentic poetry. It is theoretically possible—and with 
such a theme, one can hardly say more. The other is the 
way which has the illustrious authority of Shakespeare ; 
which he adopts (so far as we remember) in all the political 
passages—as we might call them—of his plays. It is a 
mingling of noble eloquence and noble rhetoric, just shot 
with poetry, and couched in raised poetic diction ; so that 
the whole admixture, without attaining absolute poetry, 
mere poetry (in the Roman phrase), is lifted far above the 
loftiest strain tolerable in prose. Such are some of the 
— s in ‘Henry V.,” and other passages of the 

istorical plays which will be memorable to every lover of 
Shakespeare. This, also, is the way which Mr. Watson 
has chosen, and it is an artist’s choice. It was, for such a 
theme, the right and (practically) the only possible course. 
It is in this kind, therefore, and judged by the standards 
of this only possible kind, that we rate him to have written 
an indubitably fine poem. 

It. has dignifi eloquence, singularly impressive 
rhetoric, a distinguished elevation, and at times stateli- 
ness of diction; the blood of poetry runs through it even 
when a calm judgment discerns it .to be something less 
than pure try. The theme is handled, in fact, as a 

t should handle it and only a poet could handle it. 
or a poet shows his art in recognising where sheer 
poetry would be too much. But not every poet could hit 
the needed mean, as Shakespeare invariably did. It is an 
example how this manner of : poem should be treated. An 
august occasion, the Ode is unflaggingly august in style 
throughout—and perhaps no adjective could more 
adequately describe it. The opening strikes the note 
which is afterwards maintained :— 


By William 


Sire, we have looked on many and mighty things 
In these eight hundred summers of renown 
Since the Gold Dragon of the Western Kings 
On Hastings field went down ; 
And slowly in the ambience of this crown 
Have many crowns been gathered, till, to-day, 
How many peoples crown thee, who shall say ? 
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Time, and the ocean, and some fos‘ering star, 

In high cabal have made us what we are, 

Who stretch one hand to Huron’s bearded pines, 

And one on Kashmir's snowy shoulder Jay, 

And round the streaming of whose raiment shincs 

The iris of the Australasian ¢ pray. 

For waters have connived at our designs, 

And winds have plotted with us—and behold, 

Kingdom in kingdom, sway in oversway, 

Dominion fold in fold. 
How easily the spacious rhetoric of the couplet about Huron 
and Kashmir rises into the absoiute poetry of the passage 
beginning ‘‘ For waters haveconnived.” The interplay of 
the component qualities is everywhere as natural: it is no 
poem of patches, but the argument flows with steady 
dignity to the close. Very finely poetic is a couplet in the 
conclusion of the first stanza or section : 

Proud from the ages are we come, O King ; 

Proudly, as fits a nation that hath now 

So many dawns and sunsets on her brow, 

This dutcous heart we bring. 


But it was one of the few weaknesses in the Ode that Mr. 
Watson should have followed a couplet so majestic by such 
an anticlimax as ‘“‘ This duteous heart we bring.” 

The enumeration of the King’s predecessors brings forth 
the fine couplet about Elizabeth ;— 


Before whose prows, before whose tempests fled 
Spain on the ruining night precipitately. 
Fine, again, is the imagined ending of the Coronation 
Day :— 
And now the day whose bosom was so high 
Sinks billowing down: and twilight sorceries change 
Into remote and strange 
What is most known and nigh: 
And changelessly the river sends his sigh 
Down leagues of hope and fear, and pride and shame, 
And life and death ; dim-journeying passionless 
To where broad estuary and beaconing ness 
Look towards the outlands whence our fathers came. 
And high on Druid mountains hath the sun 
Flamed valediction, as the last lights died 
Beyond that fatal wave, that from our side 
Sunders the lovely and the lonely Bride 
Whom we have wedded but have never won. 


The allusion to Ireland is felicitous. But better still, 
and with a final touch of remote poetry which has the 
breath of ‘‘old romance,” is the middle of the section 
which describes the old Saxon kingdoms :— 

Deira with her sea-face to the morn, 

And Cambria sunsetegazing ; moist Divnaint, 

A realm of coombs and tors; old greatnesses 

From Dee to Severn, where the bards were born 

Whose songs are in the wind by Idris’ chair, 

Whose lips won battles ; and seats of puissance where, 

With long grope of his desultory hand, 

The ocean, prying deep into the Jand, 

By Morvern and the legends of wild Lorn 

Repents him, lost about Locheil. 


- Those last lines trouble deep wells of poetry. The Ode 


concludes with an admirable and statelily-phrased warning 
to England against folding of the hands to sleep, lest she 
be amongst those nations which— 


From insensate height, 

With prodigies, with light 

Of trailing angers on the monstrous night, 
Magnificently fall. 


Therefore, he says :— 
Let her drink deep of discontent, and sow 
Abroad the troubling knowledge. 
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For now the day is unto them that know, 
And not henceforth she stumbles on the prize ; 
And yonder march the nations full of eyes. 
Already is doom a-spinning, if unstirred 

In leisure of ancient pathways she lose tou*h 
Of the hour, and overmuch 
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Recline updn achievemeiit, and be slow 

To take the world arriving, and forget 

How’ perilous are the stature and port that so 
Invite the arrows, how unslumbering all 

The hates that watch and crawl. 


Further we need not quote, to show the calibre of this 
ode. A masterly poem; masterly in its choice of aim 
and style, masterly and sustained in its execution, it is 
scarce likely that any other ‘‘ yet ungotten and unborn” 
will dispute its supremacy among our Coronation poetry. 
Mr. Watson has done nothing better in its kind. 


All about Uganda. 
The Uganda Protectorate. 
(Hutchinson. 42s. net.) 


Tus is a very praiseworthy attempt by one of the most 
celebrated of our African pro-consuls to give an account 


By Sir Harry Johnston. 2 vols. 


of the huge province of which he was until lately the . 


Special Commissioner. It is perhaps significant that out 
of the thousand pages which these two handsome volumes 
contain, hardly more than fifty are devoted to the history 
of the country before the coming of the English. The 
remainder is occupied with a very full account of the 
geographical features of our new protectorate, including 
of course its minerals, and of the races of men, the 
fauna and the flora native to it. It is abundantly 
illustrated both in colours and in black and white from 
photographs and sketches taken on the spot by the 
author, and is equipped with maps anthropological and 
zoological, and with botanical tables enough to satisfy the 
most exacting. As its author enjoyed unique opportunities 
for observation, and the habits of the population are even 
now rapidly changing, it is likely to remain for all time 
the standard work of reference upon British East Africa 
before the advent of civilization. 

The history of the Uganda Protectorate really begins for 
us with its discovery by Sir Richard Burton in 1857. Sir 
Harry Johnston, who does not seem particularly well dis- 
posed towards the memory of that extraordinary man, 
thinks he was to blame in not permitting Speke, who was 
then with. him, to explore the country on that occasion. 
The omission was, however, repaired in 1862, when Speke 
was received by the late King Mtesa, and Sir Samuel Baker 
afterwards spent some time in a sort of honourable cap- 
tivity at the court of Kabba Rega, King of the sister 
kingdom of Unyoro. The visit of Sir Henry Stanley in 
1873 with the expedition provided by the joint care of the 
Daily Telegraph and the Nese York Herald found Mtesa in a 
state of anxiety about the religious creed of his kingdom, 
and hesitating as to whether he should adopt the religion of 
Islam, with which the Arab traders who had penetrated to 
his court had long familiarised him. The arrival of a 
Belgian officer of Gordon, who then reigned at Khartoum, 
gave Stanley the opportunity of appealing to England for 
missionaries, and in 1877 two strong cohorts sent out by 
the Church Missionary Society arrived by way of Zanzibar 
and from Egypt, respectively. What followed will 
doubtless be fresh in the recollection of all English readers. 
The Catholics, under the vigorous stimulus applied by the 
French Cardinal Lavigesis, determined to answer this 
move on the part of the heretics by despatching mission- 
aries of their own, and the arrival of the Order of the 
White Fathers soon afforded the subjects of King Mtesa 
an object-lesson in the love which Christians of differing 
denominations bear to each other. Meanwhile the interest 
of the Arab traders in East Africa had waxed keener, and 
Mohammedanism had made great strides in Uganda, where 
in 1884 Mtesa had been succeeded by the abominable 
Mwanga. Hence, a third element was added to the 
religious discord already introduced by the arrival of the 
missionaries. The King allowed himself to be converted 
to Protestantism, Catholicism, and “Mohammedanism in 
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turn, religious wars and persecutions followed, until at 
last the British Government interfered, and with the 
help of some black troops formerly belonging to Emin 
Pasha and a handful of our Indian subjects, restored 
peace. We were probably not much too soon in prevent- 
ing our good friends the Germans from anticipating us, 
and our task was complicated by the mutiny of our 
Soudanese mercenaries. By this time the population, if 
Sir Harry Johnston’s figures are correct, had fallen from 
four millions to a little over one. 

The reverse of the picture as here given is very much 
more pleasing. According toour author, Christianity has 
proved in the long run a blessing to Uganda, and has 
srevented the extinction of the tribe called Baganda whom 
& describes as “the Japanese of East Africa.” These 
seem to be one of the most improvable of the black races, but 
were dying out by reason of their excessive immorality and 
their admixture with less favoured tribes. If it be really true 
that the teaching of the Roman and Anglican missionaries 
has, as Sir Harry puts it, ‘‘ turned the current of the more 
intelligent people's thoughts towards the physical advan- 
tages of chastity,” it has performed a work that will go far 
to atone for many of its less valuable results. ‘It seems 
at any rate plain that they are a great help to the 
Administration, and that it is largely due to them that the 
seople have accepted our Protectorate as quietly as they 
Save done. Among the wilder tribes near Lake Tangan- 
yika, the Catholic missionaries have also done much to 
civilise the le, while the Mohammedan chief Mbogo, 
brother of the fats Mtesa, is, we learn, one of the most 
loyal adherents of English rule. The whole of the ancient 
kingdoms of Uganda and Unyoro together with some other 
territory of vast size, but bearing names altogether un- 
familiar to most people, is now divided into six provinces 
each sub-divided into districts on the plan which has 
already proved successful in India. The native chiefs 
are as little interfered with as possible, but are not 
allowed power of life and death over their subjects 
without the consent of the English, nor any jurisdiction 
over Europeans. The natives are not taxed, save for the 
general expenses of the Protectorate, within which all 
revenue raised is expended, and the chiefs ate really 
salaried officials of the State. Lastly, as we all have 
reason to know, England has taken upon herself the 
burthen of building the. Uganda Railway, which will 
eventually cost the British tax-payer something like eleven 
millions. : 

The good that we have done by interfering in East Africa 
seems, therefore, on the whole to outweigh the evil. -Sir 
Harry Johnston is to some extent an enthusiast, and writes 
much of the home-like beauty of a part of his late territory, 
which is, he says “almost entirely without native inhabi- 
tants,” and which “seems to be awaiting the advent of 
another race which should make it a wonderland of wealth 
and comfort, a little England, half Scotland, or a large 
Wales, lying exactly under the equator.” Such incite- 
ments to colonisation we have heard before, and we fancy 
it will be some time before East Africa replaces Canada and 
Australia as adumping-ground for our surplus population. 
But that it will in time become a great trade centre there 
can be little doubt, and the population is already beginning 
to increase under the Pax Britannica in a way which 
shows that lack of men is hardly likely to be the chief 
trouble of its future. The suggestion that he makes that 
it may also come in time to provide labour for South 
Africa is also most valuable and might do much to solve 
a problem which promises to be awkward on both sides. 

We wish we had space to dwell upon the scientific side 
of Sir Harry Johnston’s book, which is by no means its 
least valuable feature. It is extremely curious to read 
that while lions and other beasts of prey avoid the neigh- 
bourhood of the railway, zebras and antelo show no 
fear of it, and graze right up to the rails. His remarks, 
too, about the various races are most interesting, and 
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derive much value from the fact that the author is himself 
an anthropologist of distinction. The pigmy race which 
we first Sheard of during Stanley’s expedition are fully 
described; and he has much to say as to their affinities, 
as of those of the Bantu race, which he thinks akin 
to the aborigines of Ancient Egypt. The Baganda, 
whom he considers the flower of this race, are, he thinks, 
the most naturally polite people on earth, and so skilful that 
they can make pottles of ace rek capable of holding 
milk. He ‘traces the. Arabian Nights legends of ghouls 
to a secret society spread Guonghbat Ibea, who dig up 
corpses and eat them, and he tells us of a curious habit 
that some tribes have of standing on one leg to rest with 
the other drawn up like that of a stork. The brilliant 
plumage of the birds here reproduced and the thousands 
of butterflies which he fitly compares to moving flowers 
must make it a Paradise for the collector. Whether he 
is right in putting the original home of. the negro in 
Southern Asia, and in declaring that all negro food products 
have been imported from India, is more controvertible. 


Mr. Oman’s Peninsular War. 


A History of the Peninsular War. Vol. I. By Charles 
Oman, M.A., Deputy-Professor of Modern History 
Chichele) in the atversity of Oxford. (Clarendon 
ress. 14s. net.) 


Mr. Oman certainly does not lack courage. A detailed 
history of the Peninsular War, entirely from the stand- 
point of the military historian who revels not merely in 
strategy and tactics, but in the smallest details of the 
composition of armies—such a work is doubtless com- 
mendable. But the subject is not likely to arouse general 
interest. unless the presentation of it has qualities which 
are altogether wanting in the present volume. Mr. Oman 
has many claims to respect-—he has great industry, a 
passion for minute details, and the power of making 
military movements, if not interesting, at least intelligible : 
but what he has written is nothing more than.a work of 
reference. His style is clear, and his narrative straight- 
forward: but his book is without illumination. In the 
preface; Mr. Oman disclaims all intention of rivalling the 
great work of Napier; but the disavowal is scarcely 
necessary. In spite of the strong case which Mr. Oman 
undoubtedly makes out against Napier for political 
prejudice and frequent inaccuracy, the older historian will 
continue to be read by all who care for something more in 
historical writing than a skilful catalogue of events. For 
Napier had what Mr. Oman, with all his merits, has not— 
style and eloquence and power. 

This first volume, of 650 pages, carries the story only from 
the Treaty of Fontainebleau, signed on October 27, 1807, 
to the Battle of Corunna, on January 16, 1809—a_ period 
of rather less than fifteen months. Mr. Oman’s pusition 
as a military historian has been established by his History 
of the Art of War; and in regard to Spain, it must be 
said that he has consulted all the authorities, old and new. 
Particularly he has »een fortunate in the discovery of the 
papers of the diplomatist Sir Charles Vaughan, who was 
in-the Peninsula during the early years of the war. 
Vaughan underwent adventures worthy of a modern war- 
correspondent, and no more assiduous interviewer ever 
troubled generals and politicians. His journals and 
memoranda furnish much special information, and throw 
some interesting sidelights upon the war. 

Mr. Oman writes throughout as a fierce opponent of 
Napoleon, and certainly the Emperor showed alt the worst 
Pc of his character in the affair of Spain. His whole 

panieh policy is a record of political crimes and blunders, 
of military incapacity and mistakes. At the height of his 
power, after the victories of Austerlitz and Jena had 
eagee all central Europe beneath his feet, he regarded 
is personal will as the sole law. And hence his action 
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towards the two Peninsular States was utterly reckless. 
Portugal, even with English help, was not dangerous. 
But in Spain he eivaaly underestimated the military 
difficulties resulting from the peculiar geographical condi- 
tions which Mr. Oman well describes : and worse still, he 
totally misunderstood the character of the Spanish people. 
He never grasped fully the problem presented by his 
desire to force same axid Portugal into the ‘‘ Continental 
system”? and dependence upon himself; and so he 
aroused in Spain a revolt which showed the way to his 
ultimate overthrow. 

But there was equally great incompetence on the other 
side. The Spaniards were without leaders, without 
organisation, without resources; and the strength of 
provincial particularism more than once threatened com- 

lete failure to their plans. Without England's help, the 

panish rebellion could never have succeeded. But in the 
history of the first expeditions sent by tle English 
Government, there is much which might pass for in- 
telligent anticipation of events a century later. For the 
first’ army Wellesley was subordinated to Dalrymple and 
Burrell, and one of his relatives wrote (p. 226, note) :— 
The object of Head Quarters, if it has any object at all, 
must be to keep down the officer for whom the army has 
the greatest enthusiasm, and to prevent him from being 
called by the voice of the nation to the head of the forces 
upon active service, rather than to crush old officers of 
known incapacity and want of following. . . . Dalrymple 
is a Guardsman ; Burrell isa Guardsman ; their connexions 
are closely united to Windsor and Whitehall. 
The result of this selection can be read in Mr. Oman’s 
pages. ‘The commissariat arrangements were scandalous, 
and the idea of ‘‘ no mounted men needed ”’ seems to have 
been fixed even then in the official mind. The last 
hundred pages describe the campaign of Sir John Moore, 
and his death at Corunna. It is a curious story of mingled 
resolution and vacillation, of mismanagement and strategic 
success, of victory snatched from disaster, Mr. Oman 
wisely contents himself with quoting Napier’s panegyric 
on the character of the English general. 


All India. 


India and its Problems. By W.S. Lilly. (Sands. 

net.) 
From its title one might suppose that this book was a fresh 
contribution to current Indian controversies on famines 
and land assessments, irrigation and railways, military 
expenditure and “ the drain.”” But the work is more con- 
cerned with India than with Indian problems. Fortifying 
himself with a quotation from Bacon. in favour of a per- 
spicuous method and “an universal latitude or compre- 
hension, that the student may have a little prenotion of 
everything,” Mr. Lilly proceeds to take all India for his 
province. But even as there are some subjects for which 
a slim volume will suffice, so there are others that almost 
require an encyclopedia for adequate treatment. Among 
the latter India may unhesitatingly be placed. Yet in 
about 300 pages of large print Mr. Lilly has essayed to 
deal with India from Chaman to Kunlon Ferry, from 
Chitral to Cape Comorin ; and not content with picturing 
contemporary India, he takes his readers back to the dawn 
of Indian history and literature and hurries them breath- 
lessly down through the long succession of intervening 
centuries to our own generation. An enterprise so bold, 
not to say audacious, could hardly succeed. Yet we are 
forced to admit that within the vast limits of time and 
space we have indicated Mr. Lilly has presented much 
information concerning India in a style that is not destitute 
of attractiveness. He exhibits his kaleidoscopic views 
with the ease of a practised hand, and he makes up in 
lucidity for what he Tasks in depth. 

In pursuing his ideal of a ‘‘ perspicuous and clear order 
or method,” Mr. Lilly treats in turn of Physical Charac- 
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teristics; Races, Languages, and Literature; History ; 
Religions ; and India of To-day. These five parts are very 
unequal. The Physical Characteristics are adequately 
described. But Mr. Lilly should have noted the significant 
fact that France, by securing the Laos territory to the east 
of the Mekong, has been the first among European powers 
to approach the Indian frontier. The sections on Races, 
&c., and on History are so brief as to be almost useless, 
and one feels that Mr. Lilly is not equal to his task. In 
surveying the period of British Rule eighteen Governors- 
General are swept off in fifteen pages, and we are astonished 
at Mr. Lilly’s moderation in stopping short with Lord 
Dufferin when he might have inefuded Lord Elgin and 
Lord Curzon in the blank remainder of a page. If details 
can be deemed important in such a worthless sketch we 
may note the superficial view that the Indian Mutiny was 
due to “‘ the affair of the greased cartridges.” 

In his account of Indian religions Mr. Lilly is on 
safer ground. He describes Hinduism, Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, and minor creeds with fairness, and he refers 
more than once to Buddhism with something akin to 
sympathy. This sympathy, however, is not extended to 
Protestant Christianity. He complains that the Protestant 
missionaries include among their converts ‘inchoate 
proselytes . . . . not as yet baptised,” but claims 
apparently as Roman Catholics certain communities that 
*‘still pay worship to the Kalasam at marriages and 
festivals, call in the Brahmin astrologer and purohita, and 
use the Hindu religious marks.’”’ Mr. Lilly's religiosity, 
however, should have preserved him from such callousness 
as this passage implies-— 

The Portuguese in the sixteenth century brought these 
heretical Christians into communion with Rome—the Acts 
and Decrees of the Synod of Diamper in 1599 setting the 
seal to the work. And the Inquisition, established at 
Goa in 1560, carefully watched over it, displaying, indeed, 
an amount of fiery zeal which astonished the Western 
world. 

In this light and airy fashion is allusion made to the 
savage barbarities of the auto da fé as practised at Goa 
on the Christian communities that had kept the faith in 
India for 1,200 years. Within this small area are recorded 
71 general burnings. “ Fiery zeal” indeed! No wonder 
that the Western world which knew the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion was ‘‘ astonished.” 

In the section on India of To-day, which occupies roughly 
the latter half of the volume, Mr. Lilly discourses agreeably 
on caste, the Hindu at home, and many other topics. 
Much of his matter is second-hand, and in fact the whole 
work is remarkable for its numerous quotations. But 
some of these, such as those that come from Sir George 
Birdwood’s Industrial Arts of India, are well worth 
reproduction. It is a pity that Mr. Lilly dogmatises on 
“the stupid old shibboleths of Free Trade’ and repeats 
the fallacy that the constant depletion of one-third of 
India’s net revenue is a cause of impoverishment. Are 
not British capital and enterprise, the benefits of which 
he emphasises elsewhere, cheaply obtained at this price ? 
Scrappy comments on trade and industry would have been 
better omitted, for Mr. Lilly shows no competence in 
dealing with economic matters. Again, in advocating the 
extension of irrigation he overrates its possibilities. While 
recognising to the full the eminent services rendered by 
Sir Arthur Cotton, one has to admit that some of his 
great schemes were lamentable financial failures. It is 
neither necessary nor possible to cover India with “a 
system of canals which should serve both for irrigation 
and navigation.” In scoffing at local self-government 
Mr. Lilly seems to forget that India was once a land of 
village communities. The modern municipal bodies are, 
it is true, frequently ill-nanaged—they are in England 
too— but can a better method of dealing with sanitary and 
other matters be suggested ? Mr. Lilly omits all reference 
to the official members nominated to these bodies. Instead 
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of quoting the Fourth Lateran Council on usury, it would 
have been more pertinent for Mr. Lilly to explain the 
causes of indebtedness in India and to set forth the 
measures taken by the Indian. Government to prevent 
the alienation of land to money-lenders in the Punjab and 
elsewhere and to establish agricultural banks. In his 
chapter on ‘‘ Women in India” Mr. Lilly opens with a 
glowing tribute to asceticism and the virtue of chastity, 
and closes with no less than six pages on the nautch girls 
and their bewitching charms. ; 

We have noted several inaccuracies, some due to the 
fact that the book is not brought quite up to date. The 
railways no longer involve a charge on Indian revenues. 
Only select portions, and not all, of the military forces of 
the Native States are embodied as Imperial Service Troops. 
The population of India is now 294,000,000, and of 
Calcutta (the second city in the Empire) 1,125,000. The 
adherents of the Sikh religion number 2,000,000, not 
10,000,000. The number of persons living on the land by 
means of agriculture and pasture is only 61 per cent., not 
90 percent. There is a good map at the end of the volume. 


The Way Not. 


Spiderland. By Rose Haig Thomas. (Grant Richards. 5s.) 


THERE are ways and ways of writing for children. And 
there are ways and ways of writing about animals. In 
trying to do both, Mrs. Thomas has chosen a way 
which seems to us eminently unattractive ; for she has set 
herself the almost impossible task of combining instruction 
with amusement. It is true that Hans Andersen and Mrs. 
Gatty have established a precedent in this line that the 
authoress of Spiderland might well be excused for follow- 
ing; but they succeeded where she has failed, for the 
simple reason that with them amusement always came 
first, and instruction came in, or did not come in, by the 
way. We take up the Danish Fairy Tales, and we find 
that a stork is a delightful moralist--~-a fir tree, a dreamer 
of dreams—a beetle, an egoist—and so on. We open 
Parables from Nature at random, and make the acquain- 
tance of more persons of the kind, all masquerading 
as animals or flowers, as the case may be. But in 
Spiderland, a beetle is always “‘ Dytiscus,”’ a spider is 
‘** Theridion”’ or worse ; and their histories are as dry as 
their names. Now, natural history out of a natural history 
book is never dry—Nature saw to that, long before natural 
history books were written—and children will swallow any 
amount of long words if there is genuine and fascinating 
information to be absorbed at the back of them. But the 
kind of information that is tucked into a story, and not 
tucked in too tightly, merely bores the ordinary child. 
It is neither good fiction nor gocd fact; and we fear that 
this is the verdict that will be passed upon Mrs. Thomas’s 
book by the little readers to whom she has dedicated it. 
To begin with, the actval style in which it is written, 
while in most cases irritatingly lowered to a juvenile 
standard, is not simple. A child, for instance, would see 
no point in the following remark about a spider :— 
She was of an artistic temperament, and followed no 
set lines in making her snare; she only cared for free 
weaving and hated geometrical spinning. 


Or in the following unpicturesque description of the pink 
clover :— 

She generally lured them [the insects] through their 
stomachs, as she was simply overflowing with sweet 
syrup ; but she put all her popularity down to her 
personal charms, as the rich are wont to do. 


But the picturesque evidently does not appeal to 
Mrs. Thomas. In her anxiety to be realistic she makes the 
common mistake of the realist, and chooses everything that 
is horrible, in preference to what is harmless or pleasant, 
from her material. That she knows her subject well is 
evident—only too evident, for her pages are choked with 
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accurate, technical information that takes every bit of life 
out of them; but she knows little of the art of selection, 
and the most of what we have gathered from her book is 
contained in her own words :— 

For it is the same thing all the world over, animal life 
lives by preying on other life, either vegetable or animal. 
The slente are not obliged to be so cruel, they gather 
their food from the air and the earth ; that is why flowers 
are so beautiful. 

This last remark, by the way, is singularly lacking in 
the accuracy usually shown by the writer ; for it would be 
easy to prove that flowers are as cruel and as selfish as 
any of her spiders or dragon flies, if we were to shut our 
eyes to the beauty of it all, and were merely to show the 
struggle for existence. But we are glad that Mrs. Thomas 
has retained her illusions about flowers, for the chapter 
called ‘‘ Forget-me-not”’ is by far the prettiest in the book, 
in spite of its botanical information. The most natural 
individual in the book, by the way, and the one for whom 
we feel the warmest sympathy, isa certain “‘ Tommy ”’ ; for 
he pees | feels about it as we do, and wants more fiction 
and less fact, or else all fact and no fiction. In one 
chapter, after bearing it as long as he can, he escapes 
altogether, while his companions fall sound asleep. 

We were debarred from following either of these 
examples ; but for our own sakes, as well as Tommy’s, we 
hope that Mrs. Thomas will turn her knowledge to better 
account in her next book, and will give us something we 
shall not want to yawn over. , 
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Writing About Reading, 

Love’s Cradle and Other Papers. By Thomas Newbigging. 

(Dent.) 

*“* WE were but a small boy in the early forties living in a 
village in Galloway,”’ writes Mr. Newbigging. It is some- 
thing to have been even a small boy (let alone a “‘ we”’) 
in “‘ the early forties,” and if Mr. Newbigging had confined 
himself to autobiography, such as would throw light for 
instance on a Galloway without Mr. Crockett, the book 
before us would be more valuable than it is. For our 
author is mainly occupied in writing about his reading, 
in hashing Hone, &c., in the gravy of his own comment. 
Sometimes, as in the opening essay on the Troubadours, 
the reading is various enough to give an effect of indepen- 
dent creation ; in ‘‘ A Word for the Waits’’ the meagreness 
of information is no doubt due to the fact that Mr. New- 
bigging had not Chappell’s work on Popwar Music of 
the Olden Time by his side to supply the deficiency of 
Chambers’ Book of Days. His paper on the farcical 
element in the mystery and miracle plays is certainly 
interesting in its reminiscences. These plays were, of 
course, the medizval Church’s attempt to associate itself 
with popular amusement which had a tendency to alienate 
the laity from religion. But we read that, in one play, 
the priest substituted an asinine heehaw for the words 
‘“‘ Ita Missa est”’ at the end of the Mass. Judas, again, 
haggles with Caiaphas in one scene ‘and protests against 
the bad coins which Caiaphas tries to pay him.’”’ All this 
vulgarity grew no doubt out of the grossness of the pre- 
vailing clerical mood during centuries when it was hardly 
possible to be gentle and charitable without receiving the 
—_ of Saint. At the time when the Troubadour sang 
ove out of his cradle, the Goliard singers and reciters 
were amusing the monasteries by “ parodies of the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and portions of the Gospels.” 
Mr. Newbigging deplores the Ober-Ammergau Play, 
which “‘ is the making a mean thing of the Atonement,” 
but between its naiveté and the coarseness of the older 
plays lies a great gulf. He who reads the old mystery- 
plays can but suppose religious persecution-—even the 
orrors of the stake—to have proceeded rather from 
motives cf policy and lust of sensation than from a 


particular belief in God. 
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A work of fiction which survived the Mystery play in 
this country was the last dying speech hawked about by 
the ‘‘ Street Cryer,” 

with a pole some eight or ten feet long, on the end of 
which was mounted a paper lantern, illuminated at night 
by a candle inside, and having a picture of the crimé or a 
portrait of the murderer on one side, and on the opposite 
side a view of the gallows with Jack Ketch at his 
gruesome work. 
A reprieve occasionally invalidated this bizarre document, 
and awakened a desire for suburban seclusion in the 
breast of the crier. Happily, even the black flag lies at 
last as permanently low as the crier’s ghoulish pole. 

We have no space to accompany Mr. Newbigging in his 
recollections of Ord the equestrian and lightning changer, 
though there is no circus-riding equal to that seen by a 
boy. But we must congratulate him on the little book 
which was ‘‘ about the first of our literary treasures.’’ It 
was called Whistle-Binkie (published 1846), and we are, 
it seems, indebted to it for this pyrotechnical retort : 
“Tak aff your hat when ye speak to a gentleman—it’s no 
the fashion in this kintra to put hats on cabbage stocks 
—a haggis would loup its lane for fricht afore ye.” Old 
Hawkie is the speaker, a Glasgow ‘‘ beggar, cadger, tramp, 
impostor, street-cryer, ballad singer, keelie and gangrel”’ 
—quite a multum in parvo. 

But one does not leave Mr. Newbigging without a feeling 
that the Joglars of the Middle Ages have—despite the 
deficiency of his personal intercourse with the Past-— 
contrived to make him hear a note of their cittall and 
mandore. It holds him, that ghost of a sound, more than 
the noise of the roaring forties and old Hawkie to boot. 
In a word, he knows the mellow charm of even bad and 
mad days that are really very old. The knowledge is a 
grace ; perhaps, too, a virtue. 





Persian Small-Beer. 
Persian Children of the Royal Family. By Wilfrid 
Sparroy. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue title of this book is unfortunate. It suggests an 
exercise in European flunkeyism, applied to Oriental 
instead of Western royalty. But though it is simply 
the narrative of the experiences of an English tutor to 
the sons of the Zillu’s Sultdn (the elder brother of the 
Shah of Persia), it is really very much more than this. 
It is true that, despite Mr. Sparroy’s praises, we entertain 
no great liking for the Zillu’s Sultén himself, who 
appears in the author’s photographs as a thick-necked, 
bull-dog chinned kind of Persian Bismarck, with the 
aspect of a prematurely-worn roué (though, for all we 
know, the said Prince may be a model of temperate 
virtue). But the interest of the book (and it is very 
interesting) lies not in its picture of this Persian royal 
family (qué royal family), but in its unstudied, familiar 
detail of existence in Persia and among Persians. It is, 
in fact, a chronicle of Persian small-beer, and as such 
would doubtless be profoundly commonplace to a Persian ; 
but because it is Persian small-beer, it has a fascinatingly 
novel flavour to an Englishman which, the diary of a 
diplomatist would utterly miss. Quite as interesting as 
any detail of Persian royalty is the daily speech of Mr. 
Sparroy’s servant, Sadik, with its flowery and flavorous 
orientalisms. For example, when Sédik finds that Mr. 
Sparroy’s assigned residence is not what it should be, 
he breaks’ out upon the Persian major who tries to 
justify it, upon the ground that such is royal order :— 
And Sfdik said, “Is the Sahib a dog that he should 
dwell there?” And the major said, “It is ordered.” 
Then Sadik very angry, bali, and said, ‘‘My Sahib is 
English Sahib. He will burn your father, but he will 
not live in that house.” And the major said yet a 
second time, “It is ordered.” Then Sidik burned his 








father, and his grandfather, and his great-grandfather, 
and defiled their graves, because the major had said that 
thing—Jali! And the major said yet a third time, “ Well 
. + « it is ordered.” Then Sddik threw out his arms 
to the north and the south, and to the east and the 
west, and cried out in anger, saying, “‘ Who shall order my 
Sahib who is an English Sahib? Your shadow is less 
than the shadow of a blade of grass in a barren place, 
and your breath is idle as the wind blowing in an empty 
grate. But my Sahib sits in the shadow of the victorious 
Queen, whose breath is the life of many nations. At her 
command new seas are born, so humble your heart lest 
there should be no more dry places in the world. What! 
is your love of water so great that you would be drowned 
in the flood of her anger? Peace, small person!” And 
behold, the major was silent-—bali ; but the house of the 
Sahib is even now as bare as the palm of this hand. 


It is all as curiously amusing as to an Oriental would 
be the verbatim report of the abuse of an English cabby ; 
with the singular poetry of its conventional forms, so alien 
from the unmitigated prose of corresponding Western vitu- 
peration. Interesting, too, is the human boyishness of 
the young princes. ‘The whole book is an intimate revela- 
tion of those small things which the usual writer about 
things Eastern overlooks as beneath his literary dignity. 
And what would be ineffably commonplace in a book 
about the West, is of incalculable value in a book about 
the East. 


Other New Books. 


A Message from the Mountains. By Nils Lunde. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Margaret Labrey Jackson. 
(The Astolat Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 


‘THERE was a moment—only one, the first—on reading this 
book when we thought we had encountered a great as well 
as new philosopher. ‘‘ When thou convincest,’”’ runs the 
sentence which induced this idea, ‘‘ remember that thou 
art guilty of falsehood.’’ It is a sentence which, sooth to 
say, would pull almost any philosophy down to the level 
of a solemn embellishment to life. But is not that just 
what philosophy is? Enough if it be, since embellish- 
ment 1s what life unceasingly needs as the hedges need 
the wild rose and the mountain the edelweiss. Dr. Lunde’s 
“‘ message ’’ counts to us as a posy of edelweiss, sometimes 
Christianised to a certain sickliness, as when he says, 
“The ideal is to have no ideal beyond listening to the 
deepest anguish of hearts.’’ Against that set the fine 
definition of happiness, ‘‘ Not to be loved ; to waken love,” 
and of blessedness, ‘“* To perceive infinitude.”” Humility, 
resignation, are qualities he insists on overmuch for 
dwellers on the plain, and for sparkling epigrams his 
contempt is frosty. He is, however, a stylist of a pattern 
obviously emulous of epigram, a fact which even a 
‘literal’ translation does not conceal. “If thou thyself 
art mocked, then no one is mocked; if thy conviction be 
mocked, then society is mocked; but if thy honesty be 
mocked, then is humanity mocked.’’ One is almost 
tempted by such rondure of speech to accept a conviction 
from it and thus make Dr. Lunde “ guilty.” 


A Hundred Years of Irish History. By R. Barry O’Brien. 


(Isbister. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Next to the monotonous moan of the keening woman at an 
Irish wake, the sempiternal whine of the Irish politician is 
the most’ wearisome thing on earth. Why Mr. R. Barry 
O’Brien should have delivered this réchaufée of stale 
complaints as a lecture to the Irish Literary Society, and 
why, having delivered it, he should proceed to publish it, 
is a puzzle which no wise man will attempt to solve. 
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In England we have always suffered. from our shipshod 
way of doing things. In France Louis XI. and Napoleon I. 
between them thoroughly welded . and amalgamated 
Brittany, Burgundy, Gascony, and the outlying duchies 
and states into the fabric of France, and the consequence is 
that the country is plagued with no separatist tendencies, 
and that neither Brittany nor Normandy is for » ever 
caterwauling to have the status of independent duchies 
restored to them. Our easy-going and trustful methods 
in England have cost us much blood .and treasure in the 
past, and even more petty annoyance, and will inevitably 
cost us much more. Mr. Redmond writes a preface to the 
book, in which he stumbles upon a sensible statement : 
“The Government have slipped their old moorings in 
Ireland. They have abandoned their old friends and 
their old principles, and they have found no new ones; 
they have given up the garrison; but they have not won 
the Nationalists. They have created universal distrust. 
The landlords do not believe in them. The tenants do 
not believe in them. The Catholics do not believe in 
them. The Protestants do not believe in them. They 
are estranging the English interest without -conciliating 
the Irish.” That is true, and Mr. Redmond might have 
added that by so doing they are aiding the Irish members 
in frightening capital from Ireland, and stopping all chance 
of making Irishmen wealthy and sentmbek It is enough 
to say of the present volume that it is not calculated to 
make investors trust their money to Irishmen or Irish 
industries. 


The Cult of Chiffon. By Mrs. Eric Pritchard. 


Richards. 5s. net.) 


To call this book frivolous would be as unjust as to call 
Beau Brummel frivolous. It is the canonisation of frivolity ; 
the avowal and glorification of dress as a main end of 
feminine life. Nor does the author shrink from the 
logical consequence. In her preface, which is a docu-. 
ment if it be not literature, she upholds that the most 
attractive side of female character is vanity. ‘“‘ A woman 
without vanity loses one of the chief characteristics of her 
sex, the wish to attract. She is without the key which 
opens the lock of affinity.” Without “ going the whole 
hog’ with Mrs. Pritchard, we have heard of her theory 
receiving a certain support from a source the most unlikely 
in the world—the head of a community of nuns devoted 
to the tendance of young girls, who held that no girl was 
worth much unless she were a trifle coquette. But the 
woman of Mrs. Pritchard’s book is not triflingly coquette. 
It is her soul, her being. Yet, ‘‘ this is no reason ”’ (the 
author says) ‘‘ why she should not have deeper emotions.” 
No; but it tends that way. ‘‘ The perfect woman is a 
creature of varying moods and impulses, has many sides 
to her nature, and is altogether a far more complicated 
machine than a mere man,’’ sheadds. Wherein she makes 
the common mistake of confounding complexity with dis- 
integration. It is not the moods, but the lack of control 
over them, which makes a woman unaccountable. And 
whereas a fair proportion of men have understood and 
depicted women, few indeed are the women. who have 
successfully depicted men. The more complex can 
embrace the less complex, not vice versd. But this has 
nothing to do with the substance of Mrs. Pritchard’s book, 
which is a very learned and artistic discussion of arts of 
becoming adornment that are aterra incognita to the mere 
man (as she herself says). Why then are such books 
issued to the mere man? Portion of the volume concerns 
penetralia from which the bachelor retires, and on which 
the husband does not willingly dwell. With Mrs. 
Pritchard’s recommendation that the woman should not 
be a whited sepulchre we entirely agree. But is there no 
method by which such maternal advice should be confined 
to women, rather than be placed in the hands of the 
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irreverent—or sensively reverent—male in every editorial 
office? To the woman who wishes to dress with fashion- 
able artistry this seems an excellent guide. Further, with 
regard to fashion, it could not go. 





Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable. By Ernest Crosby. 


(Henderson. 1s. net.) 

Since Mr. Crosby’s book is in its third edition, there is 

resumably a market for it. And this, though curious, 
is not inexplicable. For it voices the aspirations of the 
crude many who are imbued with the modern spirit which 
is diffused in many forms, as Anarchy, Socialism, and 
what not, the spirit of revolt against the existing face of 
things ; and voices it in the crude form likely to appeal 
to the many who would be baffled by advanced poetry. 
Mr. Crosby’s manner is a kind of compromise between 
the authorised version of the Bible and Walt Whitman, 
stripped of all distinction in either. Yet, except that it is 
quite devoid of distinction or any breath of real poetry, it 
has no positive fault; the diction being simple, direct, 
and entirely customary, with a faint echo of Biblical form, 
and a kind of- journalistic eloquence. To the man in the 
street this is exactly what will appear poetry. For him, 
therefore, it fulfils the functions of poetry, as do Mr. Swin- 
burne’s songs of revolt for the cultivated holder of like 
views. It is not literature, but——it is a third edition. 


Letters and Poems in the Devonshire Dialect. By Nathan 
Hogg. (Exeter, Drayton and Sons. 3s. net.) 


Tuouch Mr. Hogg’s work is said to have gained the 
admiration of Prince Lucien Buonaparte, it was probably 
rather as a philologist than a lover of poetry that the 
Prince was attracted by it. The humour is obvious 
enough, and the sentiment does not reach distinction. 
The dialect is the most fearful and wonderful of its 
fearful kind. Try to read this :— 
Wy are I dum’d ta zich despare, 
Ta wander in tha midnite air, 
Wayowt no hundercote nur hoze, 
In vack, entier wayowt no cloze. 
Aw! I kil’'d me luv in yers gaun bye, 
An yer I are accordinlye. 


This is not Sclavonic. It is masked English. 





By Edmund 
G. Gardner. ent.) 

Tuts book seems to us to fall between two styles. Mr. 
Gardner might have written a study of Florence in the 
days of Savonarola, and we are sure that he would have 
done it admirably. Or he might have written a romance, 
and wé daresay that he would have done that admirably, 
too. But he Boe tried to combine the two books ; and we 
find the result, in spite of much careful workmanship, 
intolerably tedious. 


_ Desiderio : An on in the Renaissance. 
( 





The handsomest book of the week is Royal Ascot: Its 
History and Associations, by George James Cawthorne 
and Richard 8. Herod, now revised and enlarged. (Tre- 
herne. 12s. 6d. net.) Ascot Heath was selected by that 
keen sportswoman and Churchwoman, Queen Anne. She 
had the course prepared, and presented the plate. In the 
London Gazette of July 12, 1711, appeared an announce- 
ment that “Her Majesty’s Plate of 100 guineas will be 
run for round the new heat on Ascott Common near 
Windsor on Tuesday, August 7th next, by any horse, 
mare, or gelding, being no more than six years old the 
— before, as must be certified by the breeder . . .” 

e volume is unsparingly illustrated and is indispensable 
to the libraries of sportsmen. 
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Macaulay's Life of Pitt admirably edited by Mr. John 
Dowie, and including Mark Pattison’s biographical sketch 
of Macaulay, is ar | by Messrs. Black at 2s. This essay, 
justly described as one of: Macaulay’s best, was among 


- those which he contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


These essays ‘‘ show Macaulay at his best ’’ wrote Matthew 
Arnold. For both literary and scholastic purposes this 
edition with its introductions and notes, and its exceedingly 
neat (not schoolbook) format, is admirable. 

The cover on Mr. Robert Mackray’s book The Night Side 
of London (Macqueen) may be either a tactical mistake or 
triumph. Its design of a “high kicking” dancer will 
commend it to some readers and warn off others. In 
twenty-one chapters Mr. Mackray and his very clever 
illustrator, Mr. Tom Browne, take the reader round the 
ball-rooms, music-halls, clubs, and streets of London after 
dark, and this ciceronage is as thorough and tactful as 
could be expected. The book will not be acceptable 
everywhere, but one sees that it will have a distinct 
value as a record. 

The King Alfred Millenary, A Record of the Proceedings 
of the National Commemoration (Macmillan), is a very 
handsome and complete report of the Winchester cere- 
monies of. last September. The author, Mr. Alfred 
Bowker, has shuwn conspicuous industry and enterprise 
in preparing and illustrating the book, in which all the 
interest of the gathering is reflected with minute care, 
even to complete lists of guesis at the Mayor’s reception 
and luncheon. The photographic illustrations are excel- 
lent and numerous; and the Alfred jewel is illustrated 
capitally in colour. 

Among reprints and new editions on our table. are 
St. Luke and Daniel and the Minor Prophets in the 
Temple Bible (Dent, each 1s. net); The Poems of Robert 
Herrick in the ‘‘ World’s Classics” series (Richards, 1s. 
net); an edition of Daudet’s Sapho in a dainty format, 
but with an execrable frontispiece (Greening, 2s. Gd.) ; 
and a second (shilling) edition of Mr. Aylmer Maude’s 
Tolstoy and His Problems. 








Fiction. 


The Great Awakening. ~ By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, 

Lock. 6s.) 

Creputity is slightly overtaxed by the plot, but this book 
is interesting nevertheless. It is a case in which an idea, 
neither extremely original nor extremely plausible, is saved 
by good workmanship. Reading The Great Awakening, 
the accustomed novel reader—and it is essentially a book 
for the accustomed novel reader—is pleasantly surprised 
by a certain distinction of writing. As a rule, the method 
employed in dealing with similar subjects is to rely almost 
entirely upon the thrilling nature of the matter itself, and 
to dispense with style altogether. 

In Great Awakening, a former physician, now come 
into property and a title, has an inordinate craving to 
make a certain scientific experiment upon the brain 
originally successfully performed by a native Indian 
doctor. He finds the subject in a shop girl—inevitably 
beautiful—discovered in the Edgware Road. The shop 
girl is of course a lady, and equally naturally pi He 
desperate, driven to the verge of suicide. She becomes 
the willing subject of the experiment, and what results 
from it constitutes the larger portion of the volume. The 
end is a distinct deterioration, though this, as a matter of 
fact, is a reproach applying equally to every xine out of 
ten novels. Here the introduction of melodrama becomes 
too much for credulity. The reader, in addition, is 
inclined to take the entirely unexplained nature of its 
termination as at the least a want of confidence. After 
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scene of lurid tragedy a German doctor is introduced, and 
the heroine, last heard breaking out “into a long and 
evil laugh,”’ is abruptly discovered once more restored to 
a perfectly normal condition. But how this has been 
brought » Bang which is of all things the reader’s principal 
interest, is not so much as hinted at. 
German Professor with the customary benevolent appear- 
ance and thick double glasses, but what he did, and 
whether what was marred by one operation was mended 
by another, is never divulged to curiosity. However, the 
end is marriage, and in spite of the acrobatic manner of 
its attainment, the majority will be grateful for the 
cheerfulness of the consummation. 


The Battle-Ground. By EilenGlasgow. (Constable. 6s.) 


Tne war between North and South is not an original 
subject for a novel. In The Rattle-Ground, however, it is 
treated so freshly as to make us forget how often we have 
had to read about it before. The hero, for one thing, is 
not an abolitionist who loves the daughter of a slave- 
owner; nor are our sympathies ranged, as a matter of 
course, on the side of the slaves. Indeed, there-is a 
wholesome impartiality about the book which is generally 
absent from this sort of story, and which perhaps owes 
its existence to the author’s sense of humour. One of the 
best instances of this humour occurs in a delightful con- 
versation between a faithful old nigger and his master, who 
has just been thrown into a frenzy by the remarks of an 
abolitionist neighbour :— 

“ They say I've no right to you, Congo,— bless my soul, 
and you were born on my own land!” “Go’way, Ole 
Marster, who gwine min’ w’at dey say ?” returned Congo 
soothingly. . » The Major wiped his eyes on the 
end of the neckerchief as he tied it about his throat. 
“ But if they elect their President, he may send down an 
army to free you,” he went on, with something like a sob 
of anger. . “ Lawd, Lawd, sah,” said Congo, . ‘ 
“Did you ever heah tell er sech doin’s ! .». ae 
you min’, Ole Marster, we'll des loose de dawgs on ‘em, 
dat’s w’at we'll do!” 

A writer who can infuse humour into the slave question 
certainly deserves our gratitude ; but Miss Glasgow does not 
keep hers only for politics. It is absent from hardly a 
page of the first part of the book, which deals with the 
childhood of most of the characters in it ; and it is always 
the right sort of humour—the kind that never lets us 
forget the pathos that is lurking beneath, even when we 
are reading of the little girl who ‘‘ hates boys” and yet 
resents being made to “sit against the wall” at a party, 
while her pretty sister is dancing. Her Uncle Bill dries 
her tears for her with an unexpected offer of fifty cents :— 

“T reckon fifty cents will make up for any boy, eh ?” 
Betty lay still and looked up from the floor. “ I—Ireckon 
a dollar m-i-g-h-t,” she gasped. 

But humour is not the only quality to be found in The 
Battle-Ground. There is excellent character-drawing, 
plenty of genuine human feeling, and a really fine 
description of a battle. The story itself rattles along 
without halting and is well worth reading to the end. 


In the Fog. By Richard Harding Davies. (Heinemann.) 
Tuts is an excellent little detective story, exciting and 
amusing. It has Conan Doyle as a model on the one side, 
while certain fantastical touches show the influence of 
Stevenson. The plot is double-barrelled. We have as the 
centre of the first one a Cabinet Minister sitting in his 
club reading. Three other members at supper, strangers 


to each other, learn from a fourth that he wants to keep 
Sir Andrew from making a speech in the House that night 
which will certainly enable an objectionable measure to 
pass. Sir Andrew has one vice, a passion for detective 
stories. 


He even brings them into the House, and reads 
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them concealed inside his hat. “‘ I would give-a hundred 
pounds,” whispered the fourth stranger “ if I could place 
in his hands at this moment a new story of Sherlock 
Holmes—a thousand pounds’”—he added wildly—* five 
thousand pounds!” Surely the American who dropped 
the statement that last night he and he alone had come 
upon the mystery of a century and then proceeded to tell 
how in the fog he had got into the wrong house and 
found Lord Chetney lying murdered—surely he was 
Dr. Conan Doyle stimulated by that generous offer. By 
an extraordinary coincidence the other strangers were able 
to deepen and finally elucidate the mystery from their own 
experiences. Sir Andrew was most fortunate in meeting 
four strangers who could tell him so excellent a detective 
story, for of course Sir Andrew had to stay and listen 
after the manner of the listener to the earliest Arabian 
Night’s Entertainments. It would be unfair to disclose 
who murdered Lord Chetney, or whether he was murdered 
at all, or who the people really were who told the com- 
as story, or whether their plot of stopping the Navy 
ncrease Bill succeeded. We will only say that the little 
volume is an amusing instance of a complicated game of 
“* spoof,”’ and that Mr. Frederic Torr Steele’s illustrations 
in black, white, and red are very clever. 








Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) 


A Dovuste Barretiep Detective Story. By Mark Twa, 


This might be called a red detective story, for each page 
is rubricated, and each illustration is surrounded by a 
vivid band of scarlet. The story, one of gulch and 
crime, opens in 1880 in Virginia, and with a wedding. 
The bridegroom’s object is not domesticity but a terrible 
revenge; and the story shows how his wronged wife made 
the child she bore to him the instrument of his punishment. 
The boy said: ‘“‘I understand. We are Southerners; and 
by our custom and nature there is but one atonement. I 
will search him out and kill him.” The, story thus 
launched is of breathless interest, and it is short. (Chatto 
and Windus. 3s. 6d.) 


Rosert Miner, ANarcuist. By H. Barton Baker. 


London music-hallism, anarchism, and detectiveism, and 
many other things are the components of. this lively- 
transpontine melodrama in novel form. Why the leaves 
of such a story should be left uncut we cannot imagine. 
(Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


Ar tHe CHANGE oF By Baryarp Cecin 
THE Moon. BLAKE. 


These pages are cut, and the type is large; there is this 
much inducement to read a_half-crown “shocker” 
whereof the chief character, called ‘‘ Pharaoh,”’ intimates 
that he has come from Hell vid the Moon with a mission to 
kill (ha! ha! ha!) men who do not wear ties round their 
collars. A good bookstall plunge. (Greening. 2s. 6d.) 


INDISCRETIONS. By Cosmo Hamitton. 


Here we have the froth and fribble of smart society in 
dialogues, with elaborate descriptive introductions in 
italics. The World, Court Journal, and King have given 
these sketches to their readers. Minnie on her Mother: 
‘“*T should like you to have heard mother, just before you 
came in, on the subject of love. ‘Love as the angels 
may ’—hark at her! And twenty minutes ago she was 
standing with her back to me, looking in the glass while 
she antedated her eyebrows, fairly letting rip at me because 
I hadn’t managed to collar one of the men with money 
during the season,” &c. &c. &c. (Treherne.) 
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The Historical Novel. 


Even assuming that Stevenson’s Catriona found an 
audience of true believers, itis still a number of years 
since any person of taste read a new historical novel with 
genuine interest ; with the conviction, that is to say, that 
he had under his eyes a piece of real imaginative literature, 
at once lyric and truthful—and not a concoction, a 
confection, whose pretences were as outworn as_ the 
meretricious elegance which clothed them. We have 
just experienced the shock of reading an honest, original, 
and powerful historical novel. And indeed it was a 
shock. It brought home the painful fact that in 
England the historical novel has died the death of the 
dog who persists in dining off his own tail. Since 
Scott, the progress of this high and noble form of 
fiction has been a gradual declension. What Wagner 
was to music-drama, Scott was to historical fiction. He 
invented it; he breathed life into it; but he also killed 
it. Scott was too big for a pioneer. He rode his 
Pegasus right out of sight cf succeeding generations ; 
Thackeray alone of his successors travelled far and 
fast enough to get a glimpse of him. Since Redgauntlet, 
there has been no absolutely first-class historical novel 
in English, except perhaps Esmond. 

And after Esmond, not many historical novels challenge 
the supreme verdict. It is not necessary to-day, we sup- 
ro. to pass judgment on productions like Hypatia and 

e Last Days of Pompeii. These have gone to their 
place on the sinister side. A Tale of Two Cities is better ; 
a good sound historical novel for the use of the masses and 
Mr. Andrew Lang, but marred for the rest of the world 
by that fundamental lack of fineness, indeed that heavy 
coarseness, of imagination and therefore of utterance 
which is the worm at the root of Dickens’s reputation. 
We can respect, too, The Cloister and the Hearth ; but no 
exuberance of enthusiasm will make Reade into a writer 
of the first rank; he had not the lyric gift. We think 
next of Romola. Butdowe not rather try not to think of 
it? George Eliot used to say that the writing of Romola 
made her an old woman. The reading of it has aged 
multitudes, and many who began it in youth have been 
content to die in ignorance of the last scenes. It merely 
ran short of honest conviction. Finally there is Steven- 
son, who —— adorable romances which appeal to the 
boy in us, and invented a woman who may appeal to boys, 
but certainly does not appeal to men. Stevenson never 
exposed his limitations more cruelly than in Catriona. 
Not all his unsurpassed skill, his grace and charm, his 
Stevensonian “‘ way,”’ can disguise the sentimental missish- 
ness of that pleasing doll whose accent is on the ante- 

nultimate. The efiluxion of her sawdust proves that 

tevenson did not get away from the Scott-Thackeray con- 
vention. He looked at his bookshelves, and not out of the 
window into the world, when he fashioned her. 

At the present time historical fiction has sunk to the 


novel of which Richard Carvel is the type: imitation of 
imitation of imitation: a convention wherein every charac- 
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teristic, almost every gesture, is absolutely stereotyped ; 4 
convention from which sex and humour, and all other fine 
human things, have been banished ; a convention in which 
the puppets in historically-correct clothes behave always 
with perfect consistency according to an unalterable code, 
in which invention takes the place of imagination, a “ ~ 
stands for passion, and asinine rashness for heroism. The 
stilted and preposterous romances of Madeleine de Scudéri 
are not more tedious, more mawkishly sentimental, more 
completely dissevered from the splendid realities of human 
nature, than our historical novels a la mode. 

What is the remedy? The remedy consists simply in 
a return to nature, a new examination of life instead of 
the Waverley novels and the descendants of the Waverley 
novels. Scott did a great deal, but not everything. He 
discovered a new sort of romance, but it was not the only 
sort. He was a simple and pure soul; and he saw life 
accordingly. He saw life kindly. His ideals, especially 
of womanhood and of masculine heroism, were, in one 
word, boyish ; and they were often sentimental. We are 
not all simple and pure and kindly. Take us as a 
generation, we are decidedly the reverse. The world 
changes, or rather it vacillates; Richardson and Fielding 
lived before Scott, and Balzac and Flaubert lived after 
him. Why must we always be compelled to see the life 
of past ages through Scott’s spectacles? The touch of 
naturalism has rejuvenated our fiction of modern themes. 
Why should it not rejuvenate historical fiction? Why 
should we be forced to accept the sentimentalisation of 
1702 when we would flout the same process applied to 
1902? ‘There is no essential difference between Tistorical 
and modern fiction. There is no antagonism between 
romance and realism. All fiction, like all poetry, is the 
response to the great human outcry for romance. Clarissa 
Harlowe and Madame Bovary, the most realistic novels 
ever written, are impregnated with the very spirit of 
romance ; they breathe it ; they live by their lyric fervour, 
their heroical ecstasy, in exactly the same way that Ivanhoe 
does. The historical novel of to-day owes its ignominy 
to the accident of Scott’s temperament and individuality. 
He did what he did, in his sunny, optimistic way, with 
such power and finality that no Englishman has dared 
to do the same thing in another way. What? Advance 
beyond Scott? Look where Scott didn’t look? Say what 
Scott was too simple, too pure, too kindly to say? 
Impossible! It would be considered sacrilegious, un- 
healthy, morbid! And so it would, and so it will. 
Nevertheless, until this is done, and done persistently, and 
as it were with effrontery, the historical novel will continue 
to be the miserable,-contemptible sham it now is. 

We referred at the beginning to a new historical novel 
which had interested us. We must say at once that we 
do not regard it as a great work, or as the production of 
a great talent. But it is the production of a fine, if 
undisciplined, talent; and it has a more than passing 
importance, an importance beyond its mere artistic 
success, in that it shows the temper and the method in 
and by which that acutely desiderated great historical 
novel of our expectancy will be achieved. Like Richard 
Carvel, to which it bears no other faintest resemblance, 
it comes from America. Its name is The Conqueror, 
and Mrs. Atherton is its author. Mrs. Atherton has 
long been known as one of the few American novelists 
whose work is connected with literature. Her Patience 
Sparhawk enchained its readers. Her Daughter of 
the Vine, despite the charm of many passages in it, 
was so fearless in its resemblance to life as to horrify 
them. Her Senator North gave the truest and vividest 
picture of modern American politics that has yet been 
accomplished by any hand; and further, it disclosed the 
fact that Alexander Hamilton, the great contemporary of 
Washington, was Mrs. Atherton’s bright particular star 
in the firmament of American history. She could not 
bring Hamilton into the Washington of to-day; but she 
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introduced Hamilton’s ghost—and thereby in a large 
measure spoilt the effect of the whole novel. The Conqueror 
is the life of Hamilton thrown into the form of dramatic 
fiction. It is meant to be an intensification of the facts 
without being a distortion of them. Considered as a 
whole, it fails in that cogency of form which is necessary 
to complete success, because Hamilton’s life, though 
adventurous, passionate, and heroic, of course lacked the 
logical sequences that art alone can give to life. No 
man’s life can be more than the raw material for a work of 
imagination. Mrs. Atherton, from a mistaken loyalty to 
factual exactitude, has bound herself in fetters that should 
shackle none but a biographer. 

But she has done wonders even under this imposed 
disadvantage. The description of Nevis, the mountainous 
West Indian isle where Alexander Hamilton, fruit of an 
irregular union, was born, is a fitting prelude to the 
story. The lyric joy in the subject begins at once. Who 
but a writer of genuine vocation could have written this 
passage ? 

Even when Nevis is wholly visible there is always a 
white cloud above her head. As night falls it hecomes 
evident that this soft aggravation of her beauty is but a 
night robe hung on high, It is at about seven in the 
evening that she begins to draw down her garment of 
mist, but she is long in perfecting that nocturnal toilette. 
Lonely and neglected, she is still a beauty, exacting and 
fastidious. ‘The cloud is tortured: into many shapes 
before it meets her taste. She snatches it off, redisposes 
it, dons and takes it off again, wraps it about her with 
yet more enchanting folds, until by nine o’clock it sweeps 
the sea ; and Nevis, the proudest island of the Caribbees, 
has secluded herself from those cynical old neighbours who 
no longer bend the knee. 


The scene of the drama’s inception is well set. We 
pass on to the details of a romantic liaison, of which 
Mrs. Atherton has signalised the nobility without primly 
draping its other characteristics ; and we have not read 
fifty pages before we are assured that here is a writer 
who recks naught of literary conventions. Life as it is, 
unstveetened, is good enough for her. Her men are men 
and her women are women ; and the littleness of humanity 
does not, in her eyes, detract from its greatness. She 
knows that it is not the absence of petty shortcomings, 
but the presence of mighty qualities, that constitutes the 
hero and heroine. She knows, too, that the world’s 
heroes are never consistent, but have their own ethics, 
often the ethics of the opportunist. We tremble to think 
what a sickly-pretty Christmas-card idyll our customary 
historical novelist would have made of the true story of 
Alexander’s birth, and our satisfaction in Mrs. Atherton’s 
rendering of it is thereby the keener. She has faults, 
but never the fatal fault that vitiates almost all our 
fiction—a sentimental cowardice in handling life. She is 
often portentously heavy in her manipulation of the 
political episodes in Hamilton’s career ; and her narration 
of what she calls ‘‘ the strange adventures of the constitu- 
tion of the United States’’ proves that her ambition has 
far exceeded her technical powers (only Balzac could have 
forced that elephuntine intrigue into the four corners of a 
readable drama); but we are continually refreshed by 
episodes of poignant human-ness, continually astonished to 
find so ae truth to nature in a historical novel. The 
circumstances of Hamilton’s marriage, and the real affection 
upon which it was founded, would have tempted the 
majority of writers to treat it as a Tennysonian idyll from 
start to finish; but not Mrs. Atherton. She does not in 
the least disguise the disillusion which Hamilton, in common 
with ninety-nine out of every hundred men, duly suffered 
in the course of years. Just as we are conscious of fatigue 
in the midst of some financial episode that would need 
Balzac’s magic francs to give it the true thrill, we come 
plump on one of Hamilton’s conjugal deviations, set down 
with agreeable simplicity. And how the soul of the reader 
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warms to it! In the brilliant existence of Alexander 
Hamilton, his Federalist essays were the most brilliant 
feature. But who cares twopence about his Federalist 
essays when Mrs. Atherton, in her best Balzacian vein, 
treats of his relations with the lovely and spirited Mrs. 
Croix, or when she recounts the wholly disgraceful and 
sordid Reynolds intrigue? In biography, the Federalist 
essays would loom large; in the work of imaginative art, 
it is Mesdames Croix and Reynolds who loom large. 
Whence is this difference? We cannot tell. We only 
know that it persists. 

Mrs Atherton has taught her fellow novelists of the 
historical school one important lesson: that life can be 
made heroical by art without the aid of a vapid, lying, 
and pitiful sentimentality. Life is noble enough, and 
peel enough, and righteous enough, in its completeness, 
to be worthy of the powers of any artist, We need not 
pretend not to see that which we can see, merely because 
a great man who lived long ago was constitutionally 
incapable of seeing it. It is Mrs. Atherton’s distinction 
that she has written a novel of- American history in 
precisely the same spirit as she has written her novels of 
American modern life, with the same candour and courage, 
and the same deep respect for human nature. The great 
historical novelist of the future will surpass her in genius, 
but not in honest dignity of purpose. 








Boy Essayists. 


WE have been amused by some essays written by Bethnal 
Green boys and printed in the Camper, a little annual 
which forms the record of certain boys’ camps held 
annually at Worthing. These boys are the care of 
members of the Society of Friends at the Bedford Institute 
in Quaker Street, Bethnal Green. Once a year, under the 
leadership of Mr. Theodore Godlee and other workers, 
they pitch their white tents on the Worthing sands. 
On their return they write descriptive essays which are 
printed in the Camper, unedited. 

These stirrings of literary composition in London working 
lads become curious and interesting under a little analysis. 
We recently argued that youthful compositions, howéver 
striking, are no proof of lasting literary ability. But 
though it is impossible to say that a youth will reach the 
goal of literary success, it 1s quite possible to form an 
opinion as to whether he is on the road that leads to it. 
The surest sign of literary feeling in a young writer is his 
employment of long words and stilted expressions, and his 
general liking for bombast. This shows ‘that he has at 
least the love of words and is a collector of phrases. He 
will have to leave bombast behind sooner or later, but 
meanwhile it shows appetite. The love of high-sounding 
propér names is common to literary boys. We knew a lad 
who employed certain hours set apart for Bible reading in 
making a collection of the names of Old Testament peoples 
ending it ite. He gloried in such names as the Arelites, 
the Shunites, the Pharzites, and the Jébusites. That 
youth now lives by his pen. 

Of the essays in the Camper, the one printed first is 
most ambitious. Frederick William Relf, of Ramsay Street, 
Bethnal Green, is at least inclined to soar out of common- 
place. He is conscious of the act and office of writing, 
and he expresses his consciousness by the device of a 
dream, in which no less a person than Neptune bids him 
record his impressions of the Worthing beach. He 
begins :-- 

I was seated in a chair fondly musing over the merry 
week I had spent at Worthing when I felt rather 
drowsy, and, as it seemed, a mist appeared in front of 
me, and suddenly it parted and there was unfolded to my 
gaze a large assembly of people, and from out of the 
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group there appeared a very old man with a long flowing 
white beard and made his steps towards me, and, waving a 
trident over my head, commanded me to unfold to the 
assembly (in a voice like thunder) my doings:in the week 
with a camp at Worthing. . . . As he ceased speaking, 
bang! (oh my head) I had fell on to the floor, and, 
with a grim determination, as I thought of my strange 
dream, I dashed and got ink, pen and paper ; and with 
a mad desire to write down word for word that I said, 
sat wellinto the night, and the following is the result 
of that strange dream. 


After that Frederick William Relf settles down into plain 
narrative; the volcanic fire sleeps through whole -pages 
but breaks out again, as it should, at the end. 

In all these essays we find the boy’s quaint mingling of 
his own colloquial expressions with words and _plirases 
caught out of books and speeches. There is, of course, no 
such thing as a juvenile style per se. When a boy writes he 
apes an adult style, using phrases which are never on his 
own lips. The cook forgot to put salt in the pan that 
boiled the shrimps, and so “we reconciled ourSelves over 
some eggs.” ‘The boys enjoyed the country “‘ after the bustle 
and drudging of London life.’’ Imagine these expressions 
on the tongues of the boys who wrote them! ‘“‘ We all 
managed to get into a carriage by ourselves, much to our 
satisfaction.”’ ‘ About half-way up we passed a chalk-pit 
on our left, and the path became very chalky. As we had 
surmised, however, it led us .’ As we had sur- 
mised, however! Do boys surmise ?—-do they say however ? 
—do they feel satisfaction ? 

Do they talk of Worthing as ‘“‘a well-known sea-side 
resort with splendid air and scenery”’?. Bless the lads! 
The boy who so describes Worthing (Fred Gibbs his name) 
writes as boyishly as any in the batch. ‘Just in nice 
time for tea,” “‘ we then sloped off to bed,” ‘a funny- 
looking object,” ‘“‘a pretty sight to see them sailing 
about,’’ are among his many natural expressions. He is 
rather humorous than ambitious. He tells us that “after 
tea, being very tired, we only went along the beach 
enjoying the splendid sea breeze, same as we do on our 
London cockle stalis.’’ His humour is more organic in 
the following passage :— 


We went in the town to get something to eat in case it 
might be too late before it came off, so we found a ham 
and beef shop, the five of us all walked in together, Sam 
Harrison and William Binks ordered a sausage-roll and a 
fruit pie each. As soon as they got outside, both their 
sausages started fighting and struggling with one another. 
With which, the owners had to part them, and keep them 
down with their fruit pies. The rest of us had steak pies 
and fruit pies, and we were able to eat ours in peace 
without any kicking or barking. The next day we all 
woke up with pains in our stomachs and swore it was 
those pies. 


To him also we are indebted for this relation :— 


About ten past four we met one of the officers on the 
beach, walking towards Goring, so the three of us hada 
walk round Goring coast-guard station, then into some 
small churchyard ; one of us proposed that we lift a stone 
off a vault to see if we could see the dead bodies, but to 
our disgust, only found bricks and dust. 


The officers, it should be explained, are themselves boys 
—interested in dead bodies. One essayist diffuses an 
air of learning in his report on some digging :— 


Saturday came, and we spent best part of the time 
exploring the country we had not visited ; and went into 
the field we occupied last year, with pick-axe, spades, &c., 
digging for more Roman tablets, and the doings of that 
mysterious Ossifer; but only succeeded in finding the 
real solution of those tablets—not in the earth—but ia 
hidden sentencesin the old Camper ; and I would have no 
doubt that Mr. Stewart can, if he would put his brains to 
work, enlighten us as to the originator of those words ; 
and whom the army is round about Lunnon. I have an 
idea as to whom he means. 
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The writer has the advantage of tis; we have no idea 
as to whom Mr. Stewart means. Weare on firmer ground 
with Archie Henderson, who. says :—~ 


As I can’t describe to you the adventures and mis- 
adventures of all the camp, or even of all the boys in our 
ient, No. 7,1 will confine myself to telling you about 
those who were with me most of the time. All are fairly 
well known ; A. Hooper, W. Jarrett, A. Finch came down 
with me in the morning ; Bert Hooper in the afternoon, 
and W. Jarrett on Sunday morning. 


We could linger with pleasure on these manifestoes, 
but we have space only to add that they one and all 
declare wholesome and grateful minds. We judge that 
a well-managed boys’ camp is a seed-plot of sound man- 
hood. Even the shrewd materialistic summing-up of 
William C. Townsend, of Burking, speaks in its favour: 
“And we had plenty to eat -and drink, and the 
officers and Mr. Godlee were very kind to us, and we 
enjoyed ourselves, and I wanted father and mother to 
go and live at West Worthing, because I liked it so 
much.” 


Gervase Markham: Journalist. 


‘‘He appears to have been the first English writer who 
deserved to be called a hackney writer. All subjects seem 
to have been alike easy to him; yet as his thefts were 
innumerable, he has now and then stolen some very good 
things, and in great measure prevented their memory from 
perishing.”’ This is a curious epitaph for one who wrote 
in and for the spacious days of Elizabeth ; it would be a 
hard thing to say of anybody. Nevertheless, when we 
turn to the name of Gervase Markham in Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer’s Manual and survey the list of his works 
there given, we cannot but acquiesce. Surely there has 
never been a man who, under like circumstances, has 
written so vast an amount of matter on so varied an 
assortment of subjects, who has been fortunate enough to 
get it all published, and who (most important) has so 
consistently run into many editions. His books, those 
which bear his signature and those which have been 
ascribed to him on sufficiently good authority, amount to 
something like fifty in number and nearly all of them 
were called for by the public again and again. It can, of 
course, be urged for the purpose of lessening the wonder, 
that he lived to a green old age—his dates are roughly 
conjectured to be 1566 and 1647—but everything else 
goes to increase it. We admit that for a man of eighty 
who has devoted himself entirely to writing to have half a 
hundred volumes to his score is not very remarkable, but 
the case becomes very different when the man in question 
has spent many years of his life on active military service. 
Markham, as we earn from the Rev. David Markham’s 
History of the Markham Family, was “engaged in the 
wars of the European battle-ground of the Low Countries 
. . . followed Essex into Ireland and served under his 
command with credit,”” and “in his latter years took an 
active part in the civil wars and served as captain under 
Charles [.”’ 

Frank Buckland tells us that, when he was Inspector of 
Fisheries, he did a great deal of his writing in the train 
as he travelled from place to place; possibly Markham 
wrote some of his books on horseback. At any rate, he 
must have written with a pen in one hand and a sword in 
the other. However, it is not so much the circumstances 
of his authorship that we have to consider, as the question, 
what did he write? Here, again, we must beg leave to 
pause for a little in awed astonishment. Positively he 
wrote everything. Poetry, drama, tactics, agriculture, 
sport, and economics, all find places in his stupendous list, 
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and in addition, the liberal mind ean diseover therein 
history, fiction, and religion. Whether he wrote well on 
these things is another matter; posterity would seem to 
have decided against him, for it is beyond dispute in polite 
circles that he is now a person to be collected rather than 
real, and the result is that his prices have gone up as 
steadily as his public has gone down. First editions of 
Markham figure in large letters at the top of the catalogue 
page, and from that exalted position defy the collector who 
is not a millionaire. Lowndes quotes, as a notable piece of 
sale-room his‘ory, the purchase of The Most Honourable 
Tragedie of Sir Richard Grinvile, Knight (1595), by the 
Right Honourable Thomas Grenville in 1798 for forty 
pounds nineteen shillings. Doubtless there were private 
and family reasons which ran the price up, for it was 
enormous for: those days, but we should not be surprised 
to hear of a copy being sold for the same amount now. 
Ten, or even fifteen guineas is by no means an uncommon 
figure for first editions of some of his other books. 

Outside the catalogue and the sale room Markham is 
hardly more than a name now, if he is as much as that. 
This is an eminently philosophical consolation. He had 
his good things in his lifetime, and therefore does not, 
like some of his contemporaries, metaphorically repose on 
Abraham’s bosom in the hereafter. Wherefore let those 
who deplore the vast popularity of some of our modern 
novelists take heart of grace. ‘‘ Tis true, tis pity’’ that 
these persons acquire much gold and glory now, but where 
will they be in the next century? We doubt if they will 
even be found in the catalogue, far less in the sale-room. 
Markham had other points in common with them besides a 
similarity of decay. First of ali he knew his public, and 
the secret of his success lay in the fact, not that it wanted 
to read what he wrote, but that he wrote what it wanted to 
read, Herein we think we are justified in giving him the 
title of journalist, by which we mean nothing derogatory 
to it or (particularly) to him, but simply that we think the 
title belongs to the ephemeral writer in general. The 
novelists to whom we have referred are merely journalists, 
journalists recording what they imagine to be going on 
inside men and women, and their readers, who cannct 
analyse their own inner workings, are delighted to have it 
done for them into easy if inaccurate English. 

Knowing his public Markham realised the importance of 
good, aa Fh attention-compelling titles for his books, 
and we must admit that he selected them with great skill. 
Devoreux. Vertues Teares for the Losse of K. Henry III. 
of France: and the untimely Death of Walter Devoreux, 
who was slaine before Roan in F’raunce. It almost makes 
one weep in company with Virtue by the very reading of 
it, though to be sure it is only a translation, having been 
“first written in French by Madam Geneuuefue Petau 
Maulette.’’ The English Arcadia, alluding his Beginning 
from Sir Phil. Sydnie’s Ending. We do not remember to 
have seen a more suggestive title anywhere, unless it be 
The Bible up to Date from the other side of the Atlantic, 
and that we confess is only apocryphal. Country Content- 
ments is simply charming. Who, even in these democratic 
days, could resist The Pleasures of Princes? Cheap and 
Good Husbandry, The Way to get Wealth, Hunger’s Pre- 
vention, The Inrichment of the Weald of Kent ; there isa 
whole edition sold by any one of them. What gentle- 
man would be complete without Honour in his Perfection, 
what lady without The English Housewife? There is a 
certain pathos about A Farewell to Husbandry (1620), 
though we confess it is a little spoilt by the appearance of 
The Whole Art of Husbandry eleven years later. Perhaps 
the most alluring of them ail is Le Marescale or the Horse- 
Marshall: also those Seeretts which I practise but never 
imparted to any Man. One almost looks for the dis- 


interested paragraph beginning ‘‘ For the interests of 

our readers ”’ and ending “ regardless of expense.” 
“Such,” writes Mr. David Markham, “ was his reputation 

on matters concerning the diseases of horses and cows that 
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the booksellers obtained his signature in 1617 to a paper 
to the following effect :— 

Mem. That I, Gervase Markham of London, Gent. do 
promise hereafter never to write any more book or books 
to be printed of the diseases or cures of any cattle, horse, 
ox or cow, sheepe, swine or goate, in witnesse whereof I 
have hereunto set my hand the 24th daie of July 1617. 
Gervase Markham. 


We suppose the meaning of this to be that fresh books 
from his pen might prejudice the sale of those already in 
existence, but it might well bear another interpretation. 

There is one more small point, a matter of language, 
which to our thinking stamps Markham as possessed of 
the journalistic instinct. He uses the word ‘‘ same”’ in a 
manner consistent with the uttermost traditions of a small 
provincial paper. Here is a stanza from Sir Richard 
Grinvile which proves it :— 

In that same myd-daies hower came sayling in, 

A thought-swift-flying Pynnase, taught by winde, 

T’outstrip in flight Times ever-flying wing ; 

And being come where Vertue was inshrined, 

First vaild his plumes, and wheeling in a ring 

With Goat-like dauncing, stays where Grinvile shynd, 

The whyle his great Commander calls the name, 
Which is ador'd by all that speakes the same. 

Substitute ‘‘ respected ”’ for “‘ adored,’’ and in the last line 
you have a faithful report of the senior alderman’s graceful 
allusion to the worthy mayor at the banquet. Markham 
uses this prophetic idiom several times in the poem. It 
would hardly be fair to leave this stanza alone as an 
example of his style, for, though the poem as a whole is a 
good example of the evils of a cnetiesheinntien acting on 
an acute consciousness of the spaciousness of his times, yet 
here and there he has a few lines which make us wish he 
had not been so popular :-- 

By this, the sunne had spred his golden locks 

Upon the pale green carpet of the sea, 

And opned wide the scarlet dore which locks 

The easefull evening from the labouring day ; 

Now Nighte began to leape from iron Rocks, 

And whip her rustie wagon through the way. 

It is interesting to compare these lines with Tennyson’s 
** And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over 
the summer sea.’’ There is a fine ruggedness about these 
four lines :— 

What foole (saith he) ads to the sea a drop, 
Lends Etna sparks, or angry stormes his wind ? 
Who burns the roote when lightning fiers the top? 
Who unto hell, can worse than hell combind ? 


But the popular writer cannot remain on the heights very 
long, and sooner rather than later he drops into bathos. 

It may be that we have been speaking too lightly of 
Gervase Markham. Journalist he was and is, but never- 
theless he is delightful reading to this day for those who 
have the inclination to dip into him. His prose is, in our 
opinion, on a far higher level than his verse. He can say 
what he means in vigorous well-balanced sentences in 
which there is no lack of music and rhythm at times. We 
will take a passage from Country Contentments, in which 
he sets forth all the high qualities necessary to him who 
would follow the art of angling :— 

“A skilfull Angler ought to be a generall scholler, and 
seene in all the liberall sciences, as a grammarian, to know 
either to write or discourse of his art in true and fitting 
termes, either without affectation or rudeness. He should 
have sweetness of speech to perswade and intice others to 
delight in an exercise so much laudable. - Hee should have 
strength of arguments to defend and maintaine his pro- 
fession against envy or slander. Hee should have know- 
ledge in the sunne, moone and starres, that by their 
aspects hee may guesse the seasonablenesse, or unseason- 
ablenesse of the weather, the breeding of the stormes, and 
from what coasts the winds are delivered.”’ In addition 
to all this he should be ‘‘a good knower of countries,” 
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should have kndwledge ‘‘of proportions of all sorts, 
whether circular, square, or diametricale,”’ he sl ould be 
“not unskilfull in musick,’’ “full of humble thoughts, 
not disdaining, when occasion commands, to kneete, lye 
down, or wet his feet and fingers,” “strong ant valiant, 
neither to be amazed with stormes nor affrighted with 
thunder,” and lastly ‘‘must hee be prudent, that appre- 
hending the reasons why the fish will not bite, and all 
other casuall impediments which hinder his sport, and 
knowing the remedies for the same, he may direct his 
labours to be without troublesomenesse.’’ The prophetic 
idiom here too! But it is something to know that even in 
his day the fish would not bite. 

Like his great contemporary, Shakespeare, but in a more 
severely practical way, Markham was a man before his 
time. Were he living now we are convinced that he would 
unite in himself the functions of editor of an agricultural 
journal, leader writer to the T'imes, publishers’ reader, 
editor of educational works for Messrs. Blackie, literary 
adviser to the War Office, dramatic poet to Mr. Tree, the 
laureate, and probably of lecturer on modern languages at 
one of the universities. Triennially he would publish his 
two volumes of ‘‘ reminiscences,’’ and annually his novel, 
and would fill up his spare time by writing for the quar- 
terlies. But things are well ordered on the whole, and we 
ean look on him more kindly down the avenue of centuries 
than we could if he were posing before the footlights as a 
modern man of letters. 








The Truth about an Author. 


Chapters in Autobiography. 
XI, 


I coms now to a question only less delicate than that of the 
conflict of sexes in journalism—the question of reviewing, 
which, however, I shall treat with more freedom. If I 
have an aptitude for anything at all in letters, it is for 
criticism. Whenever I read a work of imagination, I am 
instantly filled with ideas concerning it; I form definite 
views about its merit or demerit, and having formed them, 
I hold those views with strong conviction. Denial of them 
rouses me; I must thump the table in support of them ; 
I must compel people to believe that what if say is true; [ 
cannot argue without getting serious in spite of myself. 
In literature, but in nothing else, I am a propagandist ; 
I-am not content to keep my opinion and let others keep 
theirs. To have a winiica book in my house (save in 
the way of business), to know that any friend of mine is 
enjoying it, actually distresses me. That book must go, 
the pretensions of that book must be exposed, if I am to 
enjoy peace of mind. Some may suspect that I am guilty 
here of the affectation of a pose. Really it is not so. I 
often say to myself, after the heat of an argument, a 
denunciation, or a defence: ‘‘ What does it matter, fool ? 
The great mundane movement will continue, the terrestrial 
ball will roll on.” But will it? Something must matter, 
after all, or the mundane movement emphatically would 
not continue. And the triumph of a good book, and the 
ignominy of a bad book, matter to me. 

The criticism of imaginative prose literature, which is 
my specialty, is an over-crowded and not very remunerative 
field of activity. Every intelligent mediocrity in Fleet 
Street thinks he can appraise a novel, and most of them, 
judging from the papers, seem to make the attempt. And 
so quite naturally the pay is as a rule contemptible. To 
enter this field, therefore, with the intention of tilling it 
to a profitable fiscal harvest is an enterprise in the nature 
of a forlorn hope. I undertook it in innocence and high 
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spirits, from a profound instinct, I had something to say. 
Of late years I have come to the conclusion that the chief 
characteristic of all bad reviewing is the absence of 
genuine conviction, of a message, of a clear doctrine ; the 
incompetent reviewer has to invent his opinions. 

I succeeded at first by dint of ignoring one of the ele- 
mentary laws of journalism, to wit, that editors do not 
accept reviews from casual outsiders. I wrote a short 
review of a French work and sent it to The Illustrated 
London News, always distinguished for its sound literary 
criticism. Any expert would have told me that I was 
wasting labour and postage. Nevertheless the review was 
accepted, printed, and handsomely paid for. I then sent 
a review of a new edition of Edward Carpenter’s Towards 
Democracy to an evening paper, and this, too, achieved 
publicity. After that, for some months, I made no 
progress. And then I had the chance of a literary causerie 
in a weekly paper: eight hundred words a week, thirty 
pounds a year. I wrote a sample article—and I well 
remember the incredible pains I took to show that 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s In Haste and at Leisure was 
thoroughly bad—but my article was too ‘‘literary.”” The 
editor with thirty pounds a year to spend on literary 
criticism went in search of a confection less austere than 
mine. But I was not baulked for long. The literary 
column of my own paper (of which I was then only 
assistant-editor) was presented to me on my assurance 
that I could liven it up: seven hundred words a week, at 
twelve and sixpence. The stuff that I wrote was entirely 
unsuited to the taste of our public; but it attracted atten- 
tion from the seats of the mighty, and it also attracted— 
final triumph of the depised reviewer! — publishers’ 
advertisements. I wrote this column every week for 
some years. And I got another one to do, by asking for 
it. Then I selected some of my best and wittiest reviews, 
and sent them to the editor of a well-known organ of 
culture with a note suggesting that my pen ought to add 
to the charms of his paper. . An editor of sagacity and 
perspicacity, he admitted the soundness of my suggestion 
without cavil, and the result was mutually satisfactory. At 
the present time, I am continually refusing critical work. 
I reckon that on the average [ review a book and a 
fraction of a book every day of my life, Sundays in- 
cluded. 

“Then,” says the man in the street inevitably, ‘‘ you 
must spend a very large part of each day in reading new 
books.”” Not so. I fit my reviewing into the odd 
unoccupied corners of my time, the main portions of 
which are given to the manufacture of novels, plays, short 
stories, and longer literary essays. I am an author of 
several sorts. I have various strings to my bow. And I 
know my business. I write half a millon words a year. 
That is not excessive; but it is passable industry, and 
nowaglays | make a point of not working too hard. The 
half million words contain one or two books, one or two 
plays, and numerous trifles not connected with literary 
criticism ; only about a hundred and fifty thousand words 
are left for reviewing. 

The sense of justice of the man in the street is revolted. 
“You do not read through all the books that you pretend 
to criticize ?’’ he hints. I have never known a reviewer to 
answer this insinuation straightforwardly in print, but I 
will answer it : No, I do not. 

And the man in the street says, shocked: “‘ You are 
unjust.” 

And I reply: ‘‘ Not at all. Iam merely an expert.” 

The performances of the expert in any craft will sur- 
prise and amaze the inexpert. Come with me into my 
study, and I will surprise and amaze you. Have I been 
handling novels for bread-and-cheese all these years, and 
not learnt to judge them by any process quicker than that 
employed by you who merely pick up a novel for relaxa- 
tion after dinner? Assuming that your taste is fairly 
sound, let us be confronted with the same new novel, and 
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I will show you, though you are a quick reader, that I can 
anticipate your judgment of that novel by a minimum of 
fifty-five minutes. The title-page--that conjunction of the 
title, the name of the author, and the name of the pub- 


lisher-—speaks to me, telling me all sorts of things. The 
very chapter-headings deliver a message of style. The 


narrative everywhere discloses to me the merits and defects 
of the writer; no author ever lived who could write a 
page without giving himself away. The whole book, 
open it where | will, is murmurous with indications for 
me. In the case of nine books out of ten, to read them 
through would be not a work of supererogation—it would 
be a sinful waste of time on the part of a professional 
reviewer. ‘The majority of novels-—and all these remarks 
apply only to novels-—hold no surprise for the professional 
reviewer. He can foretell them as the nautical almanac 
foretells astronomical phenomena. The customary estab- 
lished popular author seldom or never deviates from his 
appointed track, and it is the customary established 
popular author upon whom chiefly the reviewer is a 
xurasite. New authors occasionally cause the reviewer to 
hesitate in his swift verdicts, especially when the verdict 
is inclined to be favourable. Certain publishers (that is to 
say, their ‘‘readers’’) have a knack of acquiring new 
authors who can imitate real excellence in an astonishing 
manner. In some cases the reviewer must needs de- 
liberately ‘‘ get into’’ the book, in order not to be deceived 
by appearances, in order to decide positively whether the 
author has genuine imaginative power, and, if so, whether 
that power is capable of a sustained effort. But these 
difficult instances are rare. There remains the work of the 
true artist, the work that the reviewer himself admires and 
enjoys: say one book in fifty, or one in a hundred. 
reviewer reads that through. 
Brief reflection will convince anyone that it would be 
economically impossible for the reviewer to fulfil this 
extraordinary behest of the man in the street to read every 
book through. Take your London morning paper, and 
observe the column devoted to fiction of the day. It 
comprises some fifteen hundred words, and the reviewer 
receives, if he is well paid, three guineas for it. Five 
novels are discussed. Those novels will amount to sixteen 
hundred pages of printed matter. Reading at the rate of 
eight words a second, the reviewer would accomplish two 
ages a minute, and sixteen hundred pages in thirteen 
i urs and twenty minutes. Add an hour and forty minutes 
for the composition, and we have fifteen hours, or two 
days’ work. De you imagine that the reviewer of a London 
morning paper is going to hire out his immortal soul, his 
experience, his mere skill, at the rate of thirty-one and 
sixpence per day on irregular jobs? Scarcely: He will 
earn his three guineas inside three hours, and it will be 
well and truly earned. As a journeyman author, with the 
ability and inclination to turn my pen in any direction at 
request, I long ago established a rule never to work for 
less than ten shillings an hour on piece-work. If an 
editor commissioned an article, he received from me as 
much fundamental brain-power and as much time as the 
article demanded—-up to the limit of his pay in terms of 
hours at ten shillings apiece. But each year I raise my 
price per hour. Of course when I am working on my own 
initiative, for the sole advancement of my artistic reputa- 
tion, I ignore finance and think of glory alone. It cannot, 
however, be too clearly understood that the professional 
author, the man who depends entirely on his pen for the 
continuance of breath, and whose income is at the mercy 
of an illness or a headache, is eternally compromising 
between glory and something more edible and warmer at 
nights. He labours in the first place for food, shelter, 
tailors, a woman, European travel, horses, stalls at the 
opera, good cigars, ambrosial evenings in restaurants ; and 
he gives glory the best chance he can. I am not speaking 
of genuises with a mania for posterity; I am pots, pe of 
human beings. 


The 
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To return and toconclude this chapter. I feel convinced 
~-nay, I know—that on the whole novelists get a little 
more than justice at the hands cf their critics. I can 
recall many instances in which my praise has, in the lig at 
of further consideration, exceeded the deserts of a boox ; 
but very, very few in which I have cast a slur on genuine 
merit. Critics usually display a tendency towards a too 
generous kindness, particularly Scottish reviewers; it is 
almost a rule of the vocation. Most authors, I think, 
recognise this pleising fact. It is only the minority, rabid 
for everlasting laudation, who carp; and, carping, demand 
the scalps of multiple-reviewers as a terrible example and 
warning to the smaller fry. 


(To be continued.) 


Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Pavt Bourcer’s Etape (Plon, Nourrit), and M. Marcel 
Prévost’s Lettres & Frangoise (Felix Juven) may be 
qualified as reactionary and progressive studies of the 
hour. The more serious talent is M. Bourget’s, the more 
generous mind is M. Prévost’s. Recognising the un- 
doubted talent of the heavy and pretentious author of Le 
Disciple, and deploring his lack of charm and style— 
for the eminent Academician writes a tortured, a laborious, 
and most ungraceful French—what we most lament in 
this dull roman a thése is its essential, its grotesque 
injustice. It resembles Fra Angelico’s naive conception of 
the Last Judgment with all the just beautifully painted 
on one side and the sinners in consistent uniformity on 
the other, the sinners in this case being the large majority 
of his countrymen who do not share M. Bourget’s philo- 
sophically enunciated and most unphilosophical views. 
M. Bourget turned preacher writes in the tone of Sandford 
and Merton, with like results, for the devout Catholics are 
not even interesting, they are placed so insolently in the 
right, and when you have made the acquaintance of his 
young wealthy Jew, Cremieux-Dax, you say, What a 
— good fellow! and of the Jacobin professor, What 
a delightful old dreamer! This, of course, is not what we 
are expected to say after the astonishing sermon M. 
Bourget preaches. We are intended to recognise that 
there is no salvation for France outside the Church and 
Reaction ; that science and modern culture are bankrupt, 
that the good old days were the days of the ancien régime, 
that liberality of thought leads to ruin and depravity, 
and that nothing is more iniquitous than the ambition of 
peasants or the middle class. M. Bourget is specially hard 
on the arrivist, a despicable creature destined to commit 
every known crime in his pro ive path. Yet, what 
may M. Bourget himself be called if not justly an arrivist ? 
When he began, alone and unaided, at a young age to 
make his way honourably in life, what other object had he 
than that of arriving? It was not by twirling his thumbs 
and gazing at the stars in disinterested distraction that he 
arrived at the Academy. He implies that a passion for 
excellent tailoring and splendid cravats leads the free- 
thinking youth to forgery, robbery, and worse. He 
has long been reported for these weaknesses, at a far-off 
time when he was still the free-thinking disciple of 
Taine, and yet we have never heard of him in the 

lice-courts. The two pendant Pauls— Bourget and 
Debchenel— have not concealed their ambition to pass 
as the eminently chic man of letters and the eminently 
chic politician; M. Bourget even boasted that he was the 
best cravatted man of Paris, which is clearly an excessive 
claim, but one I am not competent to dispute. Why, 
then, having passed the age of conquests into the autumn 
of regrets, must he now deny such wild ambition without 
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frightful consequences to young Republicans of the hour ? 
Under the ancien régime, which M. Bourget so pon- 
derously laments, he at least would never have achieved 
the position he has achieved under the more beneficient 
Third Republic. He would -have been patronised by a 
class holding him as little better than their valets, while 
te-day that same class in quest of converts and assistance 
are glad enough to meet him on equal terms. From dint 
of describing in rapturous detail the world of fashion and 
snobbery and wealth (M. Bourget before his conversion 
owning no other gods, and his conversion being naturally 
brought about by his passionate worship of these three 
things), he has grown to regard himself as belonging to it 
by birth. Snob is writ in large capitals over his entire 
fiction. He sympathises with one of his characters who, 
having been invited for the first time to dine at a splendid 
table, shudders the next day when obliged to dine off the 
common family china. He is like Mr. Street, who can only 
contemplate the réle of life in Tudor mansions. Adultery 
in silken underwear and coronetted linen was his sole 
conception of romance. The hero was either a young man 
of ambition destined ‘‘ to arrive’’ one day like M. Bourget 
in much the same manner, or he was ‘ born,’ and had 
never less than ninety-two pairs of boots and took his 
daily ‘“‘tub.”’ The perfumed Feuillet never spoke of the 
tub; he took it for granted, as well as the tailoring and the 
boots. The reign of the tub in French fiction was 
inaugurated by M Bourget in the wild, ambitious, wicked 
days before he had “‘ arrived,’’ and was, saddest of stains, 
an Anglomaniac. Now to esteem anything foreign is to 
be a renegade, and so the tub and the cravats and the 
silk revers are condemned. A girl must not be liberally 
educated and allowed to circulate freely and meet the 
philanthropic friends of her brother, for liberal education 
implies seduction, ruin, suicide and murder. On the head 
of the Jacobin professor M. Bourget heaps every known 
calamity, and then says: ‘‘ See what a frightful thing it is 
to be a freethinker. Instead of dwelling in a comfortable 
establishment with carved wood and bound volumes, 
plenty of traditions, a balance at the bank, a pearl for a 
wife and a diamond of the first water for a daughter, like 
the worthy Catholic professor, you are destined to marry 
an indolent and wasteful jade, know only the dubious joy 
of handling paper-bound books, know no domestic comfort, 
see your family born in different provinces and therefore 
but déracinés ; your children will prove your ruin and 
your shame in the very worst ways of their separate sexes, 
and on the last. page you will be left confronted with the 
ghastly question, Was it not my fault in having given 
them a liberal education ?”’ 

From this unconsciously diverting pamphlet to the 
generous and intelligent Lettres @ Francoise of M. Prévost 
is a step of more than a hundred years. Reading them, 
we feel how good and healthy it is to live in one’s epoch, 
to take it for all it is worth, and more than make the best 
of it. M. Prévost is delightfully and sensibly feminist. 
He, too, has undergone conversion with the best of results. 
He begins to understand women in their entirety, and he 
has written of a charming young girl in something of the 
spirit, if not precisely with the charm and depth and 
wonderful complexity, of Mr. Meredith. With less real talent 
than M. Bourget, he has produced a pleasant study by 
exercise of the virtue of common justice and a strain of 
magnanimity. He has sense and intelligence enough not 
to take himself or his sex too seriously, in which he 
differs from his ponderous and pedantic brother-novelist. 
Speaking of woman’s average aptitudes, which he holds 
very properly to equal the average aptitudes of man, he 

uotes Alphonse Daudet’s comment on the mysteries of 
ramatic writing: ‘‘ Tout ¢a, voyez vous, roman ou 
théatre, c’est toujours la méme blague.”’ Beware, he adds, 
of taking ourselves too seriously. ‘‘ Let us confess to the 
other sex that all our functions, liberal professions, indus- 
trial trades, political careers are the same humbug, and 
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women may justly aspire to equal us in them.” A man 
who can talk like that deserves the prize of honesty, and 
I am willing to subscribe to his statue. Again, he 
sensibly says: ‘‘ The relations between the youth of both 
sexes in France are detestably ruled. They are kept 
apart when they might be innocently united, and thereby 
curiosity is excited on both sides. Early youth has been 
spent in different works and pleasures with one ro 
preoccupation in common, love, more ideal in the girls, 
more earthly in the boys, and then these two curious 
ignorances, these two ardent timidities, are cast together. 
There is only one word to qualify this system, idiotic.” 
M. Prévost is advanced, liberal, generous and optimistic. 
His bright and hopeful book is a morning draught of the 
century, without a tinge of M. Bourget’s narrow and 
exasperating sectarian spirit. He does not hold up 
Catholics as fiends and monsters because he wants things 
to improve, 





Drama. 
The Question of Censorship. 


Tae letter of protest which appeared in the Times of 
Friday, June 30, signed by Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Meredith, 
and Mr. Hardy, the three highest names in contemporary 
English literature, will, I hope, have done something to 
save the literary reputation of England from such a fate 
as one eminent dramatic critic sees in store for it. ‘‘ Once 
more,”’ says the Atheneum, ‘‘the caprice of our censure 
brings contempt upon us, and makes, or should make, us 
the laughing-stock of Europe.’’ The Morning Post is more 
lenient, and is “‘ sincerely sorry for the unfortunate censor,”’ 
because ‘‘ he has immortalised himself by prohibiting the 
most beautiful play of his time, and must live to be the 
laughing-stock of all sensible people.”’ 

Now the question is, which is reaily made ridiculous by 
this ridiculous episode of the prohibition of Maeterlinck’s 
‘*Monna Vanna,” England or Mr. Redford? Mr. Redford 
is a gentleman of whom I only know that he is not himself 
a man of letters, and that he has not given any public 
indication of an intelligent interest in literature as literature. 
If, as a private person, before his appointment to the 
official post of censor of the drama, he had expressed in 
print an opinion on any literary or dramatic question, that 
opinion would have been taken on its own merits, and 
would have carried only the weight of its own contents. 
The official appointment, which gives him absolute power 
over the public life or death of a play, gives to the public 
no guarantee of his fitness for the post. So far as the 
public can judge, he was chosen as the typical “man in 
the street,’’ the ‘ plain man who wants.a plain answer,” 
the type of the “ golden mean,” or mediocrity. We hear 
that he is honest and diligent, that he reads every word 
of every play sent for his inspection. These are the virtues 
of the capable clerk, not of the penetrating judge. Now 
the position, if it is to be taken seriously, must require 
delicate discernment as well as inflexible uprightness. 
Is Mr. Redford capable of discriminating between what 
is artistically fine and what is artistically ignoble? If 
not, he is certainly incapable of discriminating between 
what is morally fine and what is morally ignoble. It is 
useless for him to say that he is not concerned with art, 
but with morals. They cannot be dissevered, because 
it is really the art which makes the morality. In 
other words, morality does not consist in the facts 
of a situation or in the words of a speech, but in 
the spirit which informs the whole work. Whatever may 
be the facts of ‘‘ Monna Vanna” (and I contend that they 
are entirely above reproach, even as facts), no one capable 
of. discerning the spirit of a work could possibly fail to 
realise that the whole tendency of the play is noble and 
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invigorating. All this, all that is essential, evidently 
escapes Mr. Redford. He licenses what the Times rightly 
calls “‘ such a gross indecency as ‘ The Girl from Maxim’s.’ ”’ 
But he refuses to license ‘‘ Monna Vanna,”’ and he refuses 
to state his reason for withholding the license. The fact 
is, that moral questions are discussed in it, not taken for 
granted, and the plain man, the man in the street, is 
alarmed whenever people begin to discuss moral questions. 
“The Girl from Maxim’s”’ is merely indecent, it raises 
no problems. ‘‘Monna Vanna”’ raises problems. There- 
fore, says the Censor, it must be suppressed. By his 
decision in regard to this play of Maeterlinck, Mr. Redford 
has of course conclusively proved his unfitness for his 
post. But that is only one part of the question. The 
question is: could any one man be found on whose opinion 
all England might safely rely for its dramatic instruction 
and entertainment? I do not think such a man could 
be found. With Mr. Redford, as the Times’ puts its, 
‘any tinge of literary merit seems at once to excite his 
worst suspicions.’’ But with a censor whose sympathies 
were too purely literary, literary in too narrow a sense, 
would not scruples of some other kind begin to intrude 
themselves, scruples of the student who cannot tolerate 
an innocent jesting with “serious” things, scruples of 
the moralist who must choose between Maeterlinck and 
D’Annunzio, between Tolstoi. and Ibsen? I cannot so 
much as think of a man in all England who would be 
capable of justifying the existence of the censorship. Is 
it, then, merely Mr. Redford who is made ridiculous by 
this ridiculous episode, or is it not, after all, England, 
which has given us the liberty of the press and withheld 
from us the liberty of the stage ? 
Artuur Symons. 


Art. 


Good Painting and a Bronze. 


Ir had been a day of picture-seeing. Pastels, pictures by 
Colonial artists, water-colours, caricatures, a portrait (by 
command) of the Queen looking twenty-two, or perhaps 
twenty-four, and a large representation of a “ First Night 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre.” This last, which is shown at 
Messrs. Graves’s galleries, was amusing. The brave 
painter of these hundreds of notabilties stood presumably 
at the back of the stage, so that in one ecstatic rush of 
vision you see Mr. ‘Tree as ‘‘ Herod,” and representatives of 
the rank and fashion, literary and theatrical intelligence of 
London. It will give an idea how successful Mr. Jamyn 
Brooks has been in packing the stalls with the ornamental 
and the intellectual, when I say that Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Andrew Lang have had to be content with 
standing-room in the corner of the dress circle. 

This is the business side of painting which naturally 
does not incite to composition ; but it so happened that late 
in the afternoon I found myself in the Dutch Gallery in 
Brook Street. In that quiet room are always to be found a 
few pictures of the kind that restore one’s balance, and 
the ae, grave or gay, that art should give. This 
exhibition is especially interesting through the work of two 
craftsmen—Mr. C. Ricketts and Mr. C.H. Shannon. They 
are not popular in any sense of the word; they never 
send pictures to Burlington House; their recreations are 
not printed in Who's Who. Indeed, one of them is 
not mentioned in that handbook at all, and the only 
biographical detail given about the other is the word 
“artist.’’ That is just as it should be. They are artists 
working quietly, modestly, and with great sincerity, pro- 
ducing drawings, decorative pages, portraits, lithographs, 
wood-engravings. ey were also the originators and 
editors of that admirable, but, alas! short-lived publication 
The Dial. Incidentally, too, they produce paintings. 
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The three pictures-here shown by Mr. Ricketts, with the 
exception of a small work at the Wolverhampton exhibi- 
tion, signalise his first appearance as an oil painter. 
Mr. Shannon also shows three pictures. 

A Professor of Painting imbued with the principles of 
the “ higher art criticism,” with a horror of the literary, the 
historical, the allegorical, or the ordinary picture of com- 
merce, might conceivably choose two or three of these six 

ictures to exemplify his theory of what good painting should 
be. They are painters’ pictures. To the passer-by who is 
arrested by a taking subject in a picture shop window 
they would be simply uninteresting. He would not take the 
trouble to try to feel the artistic impulse that Mr. Ricketts 
felt in painting ‘“‘ The Samaritan.”” It would not be at all 
his idea of the way the Biblical subject should be treated, 
and it would not be a popular Royal Academician’s way. 
This means that the subject happened to coalesce with the 
painter’s vision of the rhythm of the lines and the colour 
scheme of the composition. It is a self-conscious picture 
by a man who is an artist to his finger-tips, worked out 
logically and scientifically, with a ripe feeling for tone, and 
harmony of colouring. Nothing jars: it is a picture of 
repose, a picture that the eye absorbs without excitement, 
and without fatigue. The flesh of the outstretched nude 
figure whom the Samaritan is tending is not white, but 
umbery gold, in perfect sympathy with the greenish-blue 
landscape. There is nothing here of the bravura and 
vitality of Gainsborough. It is just good painting. It 
has style, slightly oppressed by the mannerism that a 
strong personality, working under self-imposed academic 
limitations, cannot escape. As remote from the ordinary 

ictures of the day are Mr. Ricketts’s two other contri- 
utions. The subjects of them are Centaurs, but those 
fabulous beasts are pictorial aids to the pictures, not their 
determining incidents. In one they are seen hurrying 
down a slope bearing huge weights upon their heads. 
The uncouth figures, and the wild undiscovered count 
down whose hill-sides they run, are contained in a sm 
picture, but although small it has vastness, and it leaves 
on the mind a curious impression of the reality of the 
unreal. 

Mr. Shannon’s ‘ Woodland Venus” asleep in a glade, 
watched by stags with mild curiosity in their eyes, is also 
a painter’s picture, but it has not that air of a purpose, 
focussed and finished, that makes ‘“‘ The Samaritan” so 
attractive. The eye wanders from one episode to another, 
and finally loses its way in the caked drawing of the 
overhanging foliage. ‘‘ The Garland,” by Mr. Shannon, 
succeeds just where the ‘‘ Woodland Venus’’ falls shcrt. 
The composition is direct and simple. A child, balanced 
on & woman’s shoulder, is hanging a garland above a 
door, while a second child, at her feet, offers another 
wreath of flowers. It is an upright picture, and the lines 
of the figures flowing downwards have the simplicity of 
artifice that defies analysis. You can only say, “‘ Delight- 
ful!” 

Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Shannon both aim high. They 
attack pictorial problems that might easily end in disaster 
did they not control their imaginations by scientific work- 
ing principles. M. Fantin Latour also works on scientific 
principles, but judging by ‘‘ Un Coin de Table” he is not 
disturbed by imaginative vagaries. It is an_ excellent 
picture, a simple theme made beautiful by delicate and 
accomplished treatment. He has painted just what he 
saw before him, undisturbed by the vision of the inward 
eye. On a white tablecloth are decanters, a glass, a cup, 
and a dish of fruit, and against it, in the foreground, 
stands a flowering plant. A Professor of Painting with a 
strong bias towards the Newlyn school might conceivably 
choose ‘‘Un Coin de Table” to exemplify his theory of 
what good painting should be. 

And a Professor of Sculpture might conceivably choose 
the head of a man that stands on a table in the middle of 
the gallery as an exemplification of the triumph of truth 
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in sculpture. The nose of -the model happened to be 
awry, and so the sculptor made it awry, bringing to its 
formlessness the same delicacy of observation and sure 
skill that he gave to the modelling of the head. It is an 
historic piece. It is Rodin’s “Man with the Broken 
Nose.” C. L. H. 








Science. 


Life and Death. 


On New Year’s Day, the Standard contained a long tele- 
gram from its Chicago correspondent concerning certain 
discoveries by Jacques Loeb, Professor of Physiology at 
the University of that city, which were said ‘to go far 
towards solving the mystery of life itself.” Unfortuna- 
tely, on its way into print, the message seems to have 
passed through the hands of someone unfamiliar with the 
technical terms in which it was couched, and phrases like 
‘Chemicals positively charged with sodium potassium ”’ 
were the result. In consequence, the epoch-making dis- 
coveries which this ‘“‘ pi’’ was apparently intended to 
herald were left unnoticed, and most people had forgotten 
all about them when an article by Mr. Carl Snyder, 
entitled ‘‘ Dr. Loeb’s Researches and Discoveries,”’ appeared 
in this month’s Fortnightly Review. The new information 
as to Dr. Loeb’s discoveries that it conveys is contained in 
some four sentences taken, apparently, from the discoverer’s 
own mouth. But Dr. Loeb has already introduced him- 
self to the English public in a work on ‘“ the Compara- 
tive Physiology of the Brain,’ published a few years ago 
in Mr. Murray’s “‘ Progressive Science ’’ Series. By placing 
this side by side with Mr. Snyder’s article in the Fort- 
nightly it is possible to make out with more or less clear- 
ness what the new discoveries really are. 

To begin with, man’s body, as has been said more than 
once in this column, is a republic made up of many 
millions of independeng cells. Each of these cells consists 
of a substance called protoplasm, a nucleus or kernel, and 
an external membrane. But these three are identical in 
composition, for the very lowest form of animal life called 
Moneron consists of nothing but a lump of protoplasm, and 
it can be proved otherwise that both the nucleus and the 
membrane of the cell develop spontaneously from the un- 
differentiated protoplasm. If we analyse this protoplasm, 
which is in appearance indistinguishable from white of 
egg, we find it consists principally of carbon, mingled 
with certain proportions of the gases known as oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, with possibly a trace of sulphur 
and phosphorus. There is nothing therefore in its con- 
stitution to distinguish living from dead, or, as chemists 
say, organic from inorganic matter; and, indeed, the 
analogy which the crystal bears to the cell is too close to 
be easily-explained. But the great feature which distin- 
guishes living protoplasm from inorganic substances that can 
be compounded or produced artificially is that, unlike them, 
the protoplasm can move. Let the Moneron come near the 
infusoria or other substances on which it feeds, and it 
thrusts forth shapeless finger-like processes which are 
called pseudopodia or false feet. Let it come into actual 
contact with its food and it will throw forth strings of 
mucus which graduall¥ surround it until it is digested and 
its substance absorbed by diffusion throughout the body 
of its captor. Not differently do the free or wandering 
cells ‘within the body of man behave; as, for instance, 
when the leucocytes or white corpuscles of the blood 
seize upon and surround the harmful bacteria. 

‘Now this power of movement, which seems to be the 
very touchstone of living as distinguished from dead 
matter, Dr. Loeb affirms to be not voluntary, but reflex. 
We must look, he says, for the source of these movements 
of the protoplasm not in some rudimentary brain within 
the creature itself, but in the substances with which it is 
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surrounded. -The contact of the food with the Moneron 
sets up an ifritation which the latter is unable to resist, 
and all the rest follows as a matter of course. Hence the 
distinguishing quality of the protoplasm is irritability, 
and all action comes to it from the outside. Nor does it 
matter whether the protoplasm is in the shape of an 
independent organism, as in the case of the Moneron, or 
of a cell within the body of some higher animal. Hence 
it is absurd to talk about instinctive actions, for reflexes 
and instincts are the same thing, and Dr. Loeb can show 
that all actions are reflex. But he can also show that the 
stimulus to which protoplasm responds is a chemical one. 
Behead a jelly-fish and the rhythmical contractions of the 
animal stop. Put it into a solution of common salt and 
they begin again. So, it is said, the heart of a frog or 
even the muscles of his leg may be made to contract and 
expand in solutions of different chemical salts. In all 
these cases chemical stimulation is sufficient to set working 
those processes which we have thought most characteristic 
of life. 

Can life itself, however, be started in the same way ? 
Dr. Loeb tells us that he has taken the unimpregnated 
eggs of sea-urchins and has bathed them in a solution of 
chloride of magnesium, with the result that they have 
developed as if they had been deposited and hatched in 
the normal way, and that he has obtained the same results 
with “‘ other salts and the eggs of other animals.” And 
he claims that he can in like manner arrest death. Soak 
the eggs in cyanide of potassium, and the death which 
otherwise would come upon unfertilized eggs is arrested 
for seven days, at the end of which time, if the cyanide of 
potassium be removed, they can be artificially fertilized 
and developed as before. And if for seven days then “ it 
is a mere matter of experiment,” he says with robust 
faith, ‘‘ to produce a condition of equilibrium which will 
endure indefinitely.” It seems hardly a sequitur, but it 
may be admitted that if Dr. Loeb can repeat these ex- 

riments with higher organisms than sea-urchins, he will 
1ave gone a long way towards establishing his theory of 
life and death. 

There remains to be said why the chemicals named 
should operate in this extraordinary manner. According 
to Loeb, the phenomena of movement are not chemical 
but electrical in their nature. I have before said here 
that when a current of electricity is passed through a 
saline solution, it splits the dissolved salt into a number 
of electrically charged atoms called ‘ions,’ and one theory 
of the process is that the same thing occurs on the mere 
solution of the salt in water without any electric current 
at all. Some of these ions are supposed to carry more 
than one or two charges of electricity and it is this 
varying degree of charge which, according to Dr. Loeb, 
leads to the varying effect of different chemicals. If this 
be so, and if, as is said in the Fortnightly article, ‘ It is 
the ions which may cause the heart and muscle to contract. 
The negative charges set them going. The positive 
charges stop them,”’ it is difficult to see why Dr. Loeb 
does not use the electric current from a battery or other 
direct source for the working of his wonders without 
going through the process of getting at the same result 
by electrically charged ions. I am quite willing to 
believe, however, that there is here some confusion of 
language, and that his commentator has imperfectly 
commeaindel his thought. 

But, whatever be the explanation, are the facts really 
as here represented? Is it the case that Dr. Loeb has 
caused eggs to germinate, the severed limbs of animals 
to move, and death to be arrested by solutions of 
chemicals? I do not know, for the reason that the 
Fortnightly article gives no details of any experiments, 
nor even the results of any more than I have mentioned. 
But there are some facts sufficiently well-established 
which go some way towards supporting his theories. 
The efficiency of the hypodermic injection of saline 
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solutions for the relief of nervous and, I think, of muscular 
fatigue seems to have been established by the experiments 
of Dr. Jules Chéron at the St. Lazare Hospital. and as 
their action has never been satisfactorily explained, it 
may be that they give new life to the protoplasm in nerve 
and muscle as imagined by Dr. Loeb. So, too, the effect 
of certain violent poisons, such as cyanide of potassium, 
preparations of arsenic, and corrosive sublimate, in arrest- 
ing the progress of decay-—not death—is known to every 
collector. But beyond this, I think it impossible for 
anyone to go, until Dr. Loeb does what I feel sure he must 
have wished to do from the first, and gives us in the form 
generally used by the scientific, the full details of the 
experiments on which he relies. If they bear out the 
hypothesis shadowed above, there will be one more 
feather in the cap of American science, and a vast step 
forward in that most interesting of studies—Biology. 
But I fancy that in any case, there will remain certain 
mysteries of life and death that will not receive immediate 
solution—even at Chicago. F. Lecce. 





Correspondence. 


Allegorical Pictures. 


Sin,—May I beg a few lines in which to record my 
restrained but irreconcileable antipathy to the spirit of 
“C. L. H.’s” article on Mr. Byam Shaw in your last issue ? 
As a painter Mr. Byam Shaw has some technical skill and 
an extraordinary industry. But he seems to me to be 
entirely deficient in imagination, in any sort of distinction. 
His devices of colour attract attention in the market-place ; 
so does the stentorian shouting of a coster. His vogue is 
due partly to the stridency of this chromatic din, but far 
more to the crass and facile sentimentalism which underlies 
the literary conceptions of his work. With the crowd, he 
triumphs as a moralist, not as a painter, and as a moralist 
he is exactly on the level of Mr. fiall Caine. 

It disconcerts me—and I know that I am not alone— 
that a critic like “ C. L. H.” should have lost an opportunity 
to guide an uninstructed public opinion on an artistic 
question which is as important as it is difficult to elucidate 
clearly. Yours, &c., Kk. A. Bexyetr. 

Hockliffe, Beds. 


Sin,—L have read with interest and pleasure the charming 
article on ‘* Allegorical Pictures” in this week’s ACADEMY, 
but. there are two interpretations to which I would fain 
take exception. 

In the first place, speaking of Mr. Watts’s ‘ Hope” 
“C. L, H.” remarks: “The tender melancholy of this 
picture which might well be called ‘ Despair ’ ‘is typical 
of most of Mr. Watts’s allegorical paintings.” Surely if 
this picture teaches anything, it is the lesson never to 
despair. The way is darkened, the music is well-nigh 
silenced, but amidst the loss of everything that seems to 
make life worth living, ‘‘ Hope,” with one string only, 
waits blindfolded to sound the lyre. ; 

Then describing Mr. Byam Shaw’s exhibition, your 
critic remarks: ‘‘ Some of the pictures I puzzled over for 
a long time, and quite failed to grasp their meaning. 
No. 19 for example. An eminent painter who stood by 
me showed a similar lack of penetration. ‘ It’s interesting’ 
he remarked to his companion, ‘ but what does it mean ?’ 
The text is a ‘God is in heaven and thou upon 
earth, therefore let thy words be few.’ Aman and woman 
stand close together in deshabille. The woman clutches 
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her throat; they are in grief. On a table near by is @ 
toy and a bottle of medicine. Ina room behind a servant 
is drawing the blind. The explanation is that they have 
just lost a child.” Now, sir, with all due deference to 
““C. L. H.’s” spiritual insight which has manifested itself 
so often in his previous Art columns, it appears to me that 
the fuller interpretation of the picture is this—‘ The 
shadow of a great affliction” has come upon these two. 
God is in heaven.and they upon earth. He has shown 
Himself to them in taking from them what they care for 
the most. In the hastiness of their hearts, with the 
rashness of their mouths, they would show forth their 
rebellion to His will, but—The Love of God is to dawn 
upon them—First the Silence of the Benediction of the 
Angel of Death—then the few words taught by Him. 
I enclose my card and am,—Yours, &c., B. Groner. - 





That Insect. 


Sin,—Mr. Muirhead may be an etymologist, but he 
might have given us some indication of where to seek for 
the etymological affinities of bug and butterfly. He can 
hardly be an entomologist, or he would not speak of a 
‘‘generic”” name for a “class,” nor would he term an 
order a ‘tclass.”” It may be that Americans include in 
their popular phraseology the Lepidoptera (butterflies and 
moths) ‘with the beetles and some of the Orthoptera, 
Hemiptera, and other insects, but it certainly does not 
seem in accordance with the acuteness of the American 
mind to apply a term so incongruous to perhaps the most 
beautiful and bird-like of all the insects. _‘‘ Lady-bird 
may be a corruption of “ lady-bug,” but neither the 
‘‘lady-bird”” nor the ‘“lady-bug” is included in the 
order Lepidoptera.—Your obedient servant, 

James DALLas. 


‘¢ Punctilious,” 
Sir,—-Mr. Watson’s second gloomy suspicion may be 
dispelled by a glance at Richard II., Act iv. Se. 1. :-— 
No lord of thine, thou haught insulting man, 
Nor no man’s lord. 
—Yours, &c., Joun B. Watxewricut. 
Common Room, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 








Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 144 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize for the best Nursery Rhyme for the 
Coronatiun, not exceeding eight lines. We have received 48 con- 
tributions, and we award the prize to the Rev. J. O'Connor, St. 
Anne’s, Keighley, Yorks. Owing to the postponement of the Corona- 
tion on account of the King’s illness, we do not quote any of. the 
verses in this competition. 


Competition No. 145 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best description 
of a dream experienced by the writer. Not to exceed 200 words. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
of Wednesday, 2 July, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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DESIGN IN NATURE’S STORY. Ry W. Kipp, M.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ We heartily recommend this thoughtful little book.” —Spectator. 


MESSAGES. A Volume of Maxims and Reflections. By Mrs. 
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A PREACHER'S LIFE. 


An Autobiography and an Album. 
By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 


Minister of the City Temple, London. 
With PORTRAITS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“ This fascinating autobiography.” —METHODIST RECORDER. 

“It is a book of uncommon interest, and in those portions which relate to 
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been in more thar one respect a unique pulpit ministry.” 
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of the Old and New Testaments. It is certain that thousands of sermons will 
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to borrowing or picking the brains of other men, will bless Dr, Parker for 
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Austin Dobson, Esq. Sir C. M, Kennedy, C.B.,|/ S. Arthur Strong, Esq. 
Sydney Gedge, . K.C MG. H. R. Tedder, Esq. 
Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S. Sidney Lee, Esq. | Rev. H. Wace, D.D. 
Sir R. Giffen, K.c.B, F.R.S. | W. 5. Lilly, Esq. | Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B, 
Edmund Gosse, Esq , LL.D. | Sidney J. Low, Esq. A, W. Ward, Esq., Litt.p, 
Mrs. J. R. Green. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership according to age. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., 1888, 
royal 8vo, may still be had. . 

0. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., 


4 


Frank T. Marzials,Esq.,c.B. 


Secretary and Librariau, 
. : 
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Cassell & Co.’s Announcements. | TREHERNES NEW BOOKS. 





READY SHORTLY. 


THE AUTOMOBILE: Its Construction 
and Management. 


From the French of GERARD LAVERGNE. 
Additions and a number of New Illustrations. 
aid Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 10s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


By R. PHENE SPIERS. F.S.A., Fellow of the Royal 
Society of British Architects ; Master of the Architectural 
School of the Royal Academy. With 26 Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


With 
Revised 











‘NOW READY. 
IMPORTANT WORK ON THE TOWER OF LONDON. | 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. | 


ROYAL ASCOT: 
Its History and its Associations, 
By CAWTHORNE and HEROD. 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. Fully Illustrated. Price 
12s. 6d. net. 


DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN, 


And Phases of Chureh Work, 
By C. H. DANT. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Sixteen full-page Illustrations. 





With 
COSMO HAWILTON, 


HAROLD TREMAYNE, 
The Shears of Fate. 6s. (Second Edition.) 





Indiscretions. 6s. 


| DANAE MAY, 


The Inconsequences of Sara. 6s. (Second Edition.) 
“ UBEDA ” (Editor of Public Opinion), 
The Shadow ofa Third. 6s. 


WYNOTH DALE, The Common Chord. 6s. 


By HEPWORTH DIXON. With an Introduction by W. } GERALDINE H 


J. Loftie, F.S.A. Containing 16 Coloured Plates specially | 
prepared for this Edition by Mr. H. E. TIDMARSH. Cheap | 
Edition, 2 vols., medium Svo, cloth, 12s. the set. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


Illustrated Edition. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L., 
and J. S. Mann, M.A, Volume II., with about 850 pages, 
upwards of 400 Illustrations, and 9 Coloured Plates and 
Maps. 14s, net. (Vol. 1. was published November, 1901. 
12s. net.) , 

“ Than this work there is no finer, more comprehen- 
sive record extant of the progress of the people of this 
country. The paper and binding are admirable, the 
illustrations are splendid, aud the whole work is a 
complete triumph.”— Black and White, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIVING LONDON. 


Volume I. Edited by George R. Sims, Containing 
over 450 Illustrations from Photographs expressly taken, 
and from Drawings by the best Artists. 12s, ; half-leather, 
16s. 

“Asa survey of the life and habits of a great city 
there is nothing to compare with it.”"—/aily News, 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE REAL SIBERIA. 


By J. Foster Fraser. 
from Photographs. 6s. 


“ The sustained interest of Mr, Fraser's book should 
attract many readers by the acuteness of its observa- 
tion and the brightness of its comments. The 
illustrations, too, of which there are many, add to the 
pleasantness of the volume.”— Morning Post, 


With numerous Illustrations 


NOW READY, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


‘ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1902. 


“If you cannot go to the Academy the next best 
thing is to get the Academy to come to you, which in 
effect it does when the fact of its existence is vividly 
brought home to you in Royal Academy Pictures.”— 


ra NOW READY. a 
LITTLE FOLKS MIDSUMMER 
VOLUME. 


With Pictures on nearly every page, together with 6 
Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, 
printed in Colour. Boards, 8s. 6d.; cloth, 5s. 


“ Everyone ought to know by this time that Little 
Folks is the best magazine for children,”— The Graphic 





CASSELL & CO., Ltd., 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 





ODGSON, 
The Subtle Thing that’s Spirit. 6s. 


BART KENNEDY, London in Shadow. 3s. éd. 


RICHARD MARSH, 
Adventures of Aug. Short. 


Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE, 
Out in China. 


The Warrior Woman. 





3s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


E. VIZETELLY, 2s. 6d. 


A.TREHERNE & CO.,Ld., 3, Agar St.,Charing Cross, W.C. 





MUDIES LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSORIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE 
SUBSORIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis 
and post free. 4 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET: 


241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.0., LONDON ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 





An Exhibition 


BOOKS 


(15th to 17th Centuries) 


IS BEING HELD BY 


W. M. VOYNICH, 


AT HIS OFFICE, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


AND WILL BE 


Open Daily between 10 and 6, 
Until July 20th. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


THE COLLECTION iS OFFERED 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE. 








The 


Exhibition Catalogue, 
Price 2/6, post free, 


Contains 26 Full Size Reproductions, 
besides descriptions (amongst others) 
of books on: Cosmography, English 
Books printed before and after 1640, 
English Writers printed abroad, 
History, Icslandic, Italian and Modern 
Latin Literature, Liturgies, Pageants, 
School Books, Secrets, Presses in out- 
of-the-way Towns ; then, Early Printed 
Books up to 1500 in Leipzig, Rome, 
Milan, Florence, Bologna, Brescia, 
Geneva ; and from 1501-1525 in Lyons, 
Milan, Paris, Rome, Venice, &c. 


Vol. |., comprising LISTS 1.-VI., 82 
Plates, pp. 1-739, and \/ndex, in 
Library Binding by D. Cockerell, 
One Guinea, post free. 


LIST Vil.—7 Plates, pp. 741-896, 
royal 8vo, price 2/6, post free. 





